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SCHOOL GUIDANCE SURVEY 
Only one-sixth have counselors: There are about 24,300 




















blic high schools in United States. But less than 4,000 have 
unselors or guidance officers. This is finding of survey just 
mpleted by U. S. Office of Education. In other words, 84 pe: 
nt of public high schools have no counselors on their staffs 
More facts: The other 16 per cent reported 8,299 counselors 
hd guidance officers. Of these, 3,618 are men and 4,681 women 

> distinction was made between full-time and part-time people 

br do we know anything about the training, experience, or actual 
ities of those who are called ''counselors and guidance offi- 
brs.'' Look for article on this survey by Clifford Froehlich 

nh May issue of OCCUPATIONS. 


GEORGE-—BARDEN ACT BRINGS RESULTS 
Uncle Sam helps: In fiscal year beginning July 1 Federal 
bvernment will be spending million dollars for vocational gui- 
ance under George—Barden Act. States will be spending anothe: 
llion in matching funds. Add to that unknown sums that will 
pent by states and localities as result of indirect influence o 
borge—Barden Act. According to Harry Jager, 45 states will have 
topted plans for using federal funds in one way or another for 
Dcational guidance. Of these, 20 states will have local pro- 
ams, mainly on demonstration or pilot basis; 12 states have 
lready appointed counselor-trainers. 


JOBS WITH UNCLE SAM 

Uncle Sam still big employer: Notwithstanding sharp budget 
ts, more than twice as many people are now in civilian employ- 
bnt in executive branch of Federal Government than before war. 
Dtal figure was less than one million on January 1, 1940; shot up 
D three and three-quarters million by July 1, 1945; settled down 
D little over two million by February 1, 1948. 

Distribution: More than 834,000 are on pay-roll of military 
SBtablishment; 465,000 are working for Post Office; 201,000 are 
affing Veterans Administration. These three services employ 
f per cent of all federal civilian workers in executive branch. 
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Next come Treasury with 86,000, Agriculture with 67,000, etc. } 
you're one of those who think this town's "swarming with bureay- 
crats," remember that less than 10 per cent of federal workers ;z 
in Washington. If you think most federal civilian people are 
women, consider that 78 per cent are men. If you think most are 
veterans, be informed that 60 per cent are not. 

Shortages: If you think that Uncle Sam is only laying 
people off and not hiring anybody, you're wrong again. There's 
still crying need for stenographers and typists, especially the 
former. There's continuing demand for chemists, physicists, 
mathematicians, astronomers, medical officers, student nurses, 
dietitians, physical therapists, veterinarians, clinical psy- 
chologists, and certain skilled tradesmen. 


BLS AXED AGAIN 
Let's work fast: At time this was written it appeared 


likely that Occupational Outlook Division of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics would be wiped out. Last year BLS budget was slashed 
by 40 per cent. Now House of Representatives has lopped off 
another 40 per cent. Unless Senate restores funds, BLS may put 
Occupational Outlook Division out of business. This would be ter- 
rific blow to vocational guidance movement. If you agree, wire or 
write immediately to Chairman of Sub-Committee on Labor Department 


Appropriation, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., and to 
Commissioner of Bureau of Labor Statistics, -Labor Department, 
Washington, D. C. 











DISABLED VETERANS 

Small per cent rehabilitated: At beginning of this year 
there were more than 1,700,000 disabled veterans eligible to apply 
for vocational rehabilitation under Public Law 16. Of these, more 
than 387,000 entered training under the law; and 6.4 per cent were 
declared rehabilitated at beginning of the year. 

Special rehabilitation: It's estimated that about 170,000 
disabled veterans are severely handicapped vocationally and in 
need of special rehabilitation. About 49,000 of these entered 
training under Public Law 16 and 4.1 per cent were declared re- 
habilitated as of end of January. This work may suffer, since 
positions of rehabilitation specialists for orthopedic and aural 
disabilities in central VA office were abolished as of end of 
March. There's also possibility that special rehabilitation 
supervisors for 13 branch offices will be eliminated. 


FIVE YEARS OF REPORTING 
We keep you posted: This is 38th issue of WASHINGTON 


FLASHES. If you have suggestions on how it can serve your needs 
better, write us. See you in Chicago. 
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e's boven guidance is the process of assisting the individual a 



















the choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon and progress in it. 
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HE GREATEST number of employment op- 
portunities in most occupations result 
rom vacancies caused by marriage, death, 
etirement, or transfer to other occupations. 
‘et there is very little information on the 
ubject of occupational replacement needs. 
he purpose of this article is to summarize a 
ew of the known facts, to point out some of 
he gaps, and to suggest lines of research 
vhich might be followed by schools, colleges, 
ederal or state government agencies, re- 
earch foundations, or anyone interested in 
his phase of occupational research. 
The importance of occupational replace- 
nent needs as an indication of employment 
pportunities is suggested by the fact that 
'/, million young men and women are enter- 
ag the labor force each year from the schools, 
while a million older workers are dying or 
etiring. In other words, 2 out of 3 of the 
young people entering have their jobs pro- 
rided for them, in a sense, by the withdrawal 
f older workers. 
Employment trends are also important in 
ctermining opportunities in the various 
elds. But it is the rare occupation in which 
mployment is rising so sharply that the 
umber of new jobs created each year is as 
reat as the number of openings arising in 
xisting jobs as workers withdraw from the 
ccupation. On the other hand, even in a 
eclining occupational field replacement re- 
uires a continual influx of new workers. 
If the rate of losses in each occupation could 
measured and predicted, young people 
ould be given more adequate information 
bout opportunities in various fields of work. 
tate and city school systems, colleges, pro- 
essional societies, employers, and unions 
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ESTIMATE OF OCCUPATIONAL REPLACEMENT NEEDS 


Estimate of Occupational Replacement Needs 


HAROLD GOLDSTEIN 


ssistant Chief, Occupational Outlook Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


which are planning training programs would 
have a better idea of now many workers to 
train annually in each occupation to replace 
those withdrawing. For these reasons, the 
count of withdrawals has been of great con- 
cern to the Occupational Outlook Service and 
to other agencies and individuals engaged in 
occupational research. 

The analysis of replacement needs is also 
useful outside of the fields of guidance and 
education. To those concerned with short- 
ages of teachers or nurses, for example, it 
would be helpful to know whether the rate of 
loss is inordinately high, or just about what 
should be expected; it would also be helpful 
to have information on the reasons why work- 
ers have left these occupations, so that 
remedial action might be taken. 

That more progress has been made in study- 
ing some of the causes of withdrawal from 
occupations than others will be evident in 
the following discussion of each of the major 
factors in withdrawals—deaths, retirements, 
marriage, transfers to other occupations, and 
migration. 


DeaTus 


The area on which the most accurate data 
are available is mortality. ‘“‘Life Tables’’ 
showing the actual experience in death rates 
for men and women at each age have long 
been used by insurance companies as a basis 
for their premium rates. 

Mortality rates vary among occupations, 
because of such direct factors as occupational 
hazards and such indirect factors as the living 
standard and perhaps even the economic 
status of the families from which members 
of the occupation come. The possible extent 
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of the differences in death rates for broad 
groups of occupations is suggested by Taste I. 
While the results are not exact because of the 
complexities involved in this type of study, 
the data reflect real differences among occupa- 
tions. Among urban workers there appears 
to be a consistent relationship between eco- 
nomic status and mortality rates, as one might 
expect. 

Advances in the economic status of the low- 
est groups, in the reduction of industrial 
hazards, and in health and living standards 
generally, tend to narrow the differences as 
time goes on. The difference between the 
mortality rates of industrial workers and 
those of white-collar workers may have been 
reduced by as much as half between 1923 and 
1938, according to a recent study (2). 

Within the broad groups shown in Taste I 
there are, of course, variations in death rates. 
Among the professions, for example, the 
mortality of clergymen, teachers, and lawyers 
is lower than that for physicians (4). 
Among manual occupations there are also 
wide differences arising partly from specific 
occupational hazards. Nevertheless, except 
in a few occupations particularly subject to 
hazard, such as underground mine work, it is 
probably sound enough to use the death rates 
for the broad occupation group. 


Taste I 
Deatu Rates or GAINFULLY OccuprIED Men AccorpiNG To SociaL-Economic Group 
(Men aged 15-64 in selected states, 1930) 

































RETIREMENTS 

As the average life span lengthens, ; 
Social Security as well as private retirem: 
plans become more widespread, retirem, 
emerge as an important factor in wi; 
drawals. 

The pattern of retirement probably var, 
among occupations. Retirement at a me, 
advanced age is possible for workers in 
cupations not requiring physical strengr, 
speed, or stamina, or in which experience a») 
knowledge are important, or in which + 
worker is self-employed, and retires at } 
own choice rather than at the option of x 
employer. At the other extreme are profs: 
sional athletes and many occupations in +; 
entertainment fields, in which “‘old age’’ my 
begin in the thirties, and also occupation 
such as airplane pilot or telephone and powe 
lineman, in which the worker has to pay 
rigid physical examinations every year « 
two to hold his job. + Ann 

To arrive at the retirement rate in ca) 
occupation, therefore, the actual expericn: 
of members of the occupation, such as muy 
be obtained from insurance companies, em 
ployers, or other sources, must be analyze 
Some occupations, such as airplane pilos 
are too young historically to have develope: 
a body of such experience (11). 





Per Cent by Which Rat 
Standardized Death Is Less than (—) or Ex 









Rates per 1,000* ceeds (+) the Averap 
All gainfully occupied males 8.70 

Agricultural workers 6.21 —29 
Non-agricultural workers 9.04 + 8 
Professional men 7.00 —20 
Proprietors, managers, and officials 7.38 —15 
Clerks and kindred workers 7.40 —15 
Skilled workers and foremen 8.12 — 7 
Semi-skilled and unskilled workers 11.49 +32 
Semi-skilled workers 9.86 +13 
Unskilled workerst 13.10 +51 














Source: Death Rates by Occupation, Based on Data of the U. S. Census Bureau, 1930, ed. by Jessamine $. Whitney, Natiom 


Tuberculosis Association, New York, June, 1934, pp. 17. 


* Standardized according to broad age distribution of all gainfully occupied males in the 10 states from which das 


were derived. 


t The rate shown for unskilled workers may be too high and those in some other groups too low, because of erro" 


in reporting of occupations on death certificates. 
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thens, ;.faumser OF Jos Opentncs ArisinG ANNUALLY FroM Deatus AND Retirements or MEN IN 
Steines! SeLecreD OccupaTIONs 
Fetiremen, Experienced Men Annual Losses Annual 
in wit in the Occupation, from Death and Loss 
1940* Retirement? Rate! 
ably var; ten ooemnes “ wee 5" 
-—s. ie rpenters 763,878 23,600 3.1 
bere is inters, paperhangers, and glaziers 475,172 11,700 2.5 
‘“umbers and gas and steam fitters 210,105 4,900 2.3 
strengii olders, metal 87,179 2,000 2.3 
TLeNCe aM chinists, mill-wrights, and tool makers 655,906 13,700 2.1 
which tillMinting pressmen, photoengravers, lithogra- 
res at phers, electrotypers, and stereotypers 65,470 1,300 2.0 
tion of xfmompositors and typesetters 166,307 3,200 1.9 
ire prof ectricians . . 226,286 3,800 1.7 
ms in echanics (including automobile, airplane, rail- 
age” ma road, and other mechanics, and loom fixers) 969,551 15,000 1.5 
cupatiog Jelders and flame cutters 137,048 1,500 1.1 
ind powejim * Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States. Population. Series, P-14, No. 13, Al/ Experienced 
s to nae the Labor Force, by Occupation and Industry, for the United States: 1940. 
PRS + Average for 1940-1950; estimated from the ages of members of the occupation in 1940 by means of a preliminary 
’ year ofRble of Working Life for white males. 
t Annual losses as a per cent of those in the occupation in 1940. 
- in cach 
xperienc: 
1 as muse Nevertheless, although there are many older occupation such as carpenter, in which 
nies, eneeccupations with an unusually short or unusu- relatively few new workers had entered for 
























ly long working life, it is likely that the 


anal yzed ; 
tirement patterns of most occupations, influ- 


¢ pilots 
hicieal ced as they are by custom and the applica- 
~ Bon of uniform retirement or old-age insur- 
ce systems, do not diverge widely from the 
erage. To estimate this average for use in 
Pp s studies, the Occupational Outlook Service 


as been analyzing the death and retirement 
‘perience of workers in the United States. 
ollowing the pattern of the ‘‘life tables’ in 
ortality statistics, a set of death and retire- 
ent tables, or what might be called “‘tables 
f working life,’’ is being developed, in con- 
lration with insurance company actuaries. 
hese tables show the average working life 
pectancy for persons of a given age, and 
ake it possible to estimate the average 
ual losses arising from both death and 
tirement in any occupation the age com- 
sition of whose members is known. 

When these tables are applied to various 
ccupations, striking differences are found, 
lely because of the different age composition 
f members of the occupation (Taste ID. A 
oung and growing field like automobile re- 
air work has a loss rate only half that of an 





bich Ran 
-) or Ex. 


some years. 

Although these estimates are preliminary, 
they are believed to give a reasonably good 
idea of the differences among the occupations 
shown. Additional research is necessary, 
particularly in occupations which should be 
expected to diverge widely from the average. 
When the tables of working life are com- 
pleted, however, and when adjustments for 
different patterns of death and retirement in 
the major occupation groups are made, they 
should be widely useful in estimating occupa- 
tional training needs, not only to organiza- 
tions concerned with nation-wide trends in an 
occupation, but also to school officials who 
wish to adapt training programs to com- 
munity needs. 


MARRIAGE 


‘‘Marriage’’ is used here broadly to include 
all the family responsibilities of married wo- 
men which may affect their decisions about 
work outside the home. 

Tables of working life have been developed 
first for men, because special problems arise 
in analysis of retirement or withdrawal pat- 
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terns for women. While virtually all able- 
bodied men customarily seek gainful employ- 
ment throughout their adult life until retire- 
ment, many women never work outside the 
home, others work for only a few years be- 
tween school and marriage, or before they 
have children, while still others move in and 
out of the labor force many times as employ- 
ment Opportunities arise or as it becomes 
necessary to boost the family income. The 
pattern of working life for women, then, is 
not a simple one to begin with. Moreover, 
it varies with prosperity and depression, and 
with changing attitudes toward. child care; 
it was altered drastically during the War; 
and finally is subject to a long-term trend as 
women's participation in the labor force in- 
creases. 

The extent to which family responsibilities 
prevent women from working is strikingly 
suggested by the following figures on the per 
cent of each of three groups of women aged 
30 to 34 who were in the labor force in 1940 


‘\ 


(8). 


Single women. 77 

Married women w wishent children 
under 10 years of age.. 31 

Married women with children 
under 10 years of age........ 9 


Marriage, then, is a significant factor in the 
withdrawal of women workers; one estimate 
for the year 1930 indicates that 6 out of 10 
women who leave the labor force annually 
do so because of marriage (1). 

For the occupations in which many women 
are employed, our information on occupa- 
tional losses is therefore unfortunately much 
less exact than for occupations in which men 
predominate. Until reasonably sound tables 
of working life can be developed for women, 
we must depend to a great extent on the re- 
sults of empirical studies of the actual experi- 
ence in various occupations. 


TRANSFERS 


The American people are remarkably adap- 
table and flexible in their occupational adjust- 
ments. There is very little of the Old World 
tradition that the baker’s son becomes a 
baker. As people see better opportunites in 
different fields or wish to move to other cities, 
or lose their jobs, they change occupations 


OCCUPATIONS 


with a great deal of freedom. This fluidir, 
facilitated by the high literacy rate, and }, 
the small amount of special training require; 
for most jobs in the United States. 

This occupational mobility was demop. 
strated during the depression of the ‘thirties 
at the end of that decade at least 5.8 millig, 
workers, or 1 out of 8, were employed jg 
occupations other than their usual occupat; 
(9). It was manifested under quite differen 
circumstances during the war, when 7: 
million men and women civilians change! 
their broad occupation group over a 2 
year period (14). One study, based 
group of 4,200 men covered by life insurang, 
policies, revealed that only 2 out of § x. 
mained in the same occupation from the tim: 
their policies were issued until their death 
The more highly skilled workers were leas 
likely to change occupations (3). 

Transfers to other occupations are therefor 
a major factor in causing withdrawals. | 
number of studies of occupational mobility 
have been made (7, 13). The rate of loss 
from transfers differs widely among occup: 
tions, and is affected by such factors as the 
relative employment opportunities, earnings 
working conditions, and prestige of the 
cupation, the length of time required to pre- 
pare for it, the degree to which experience it 
one occupation also qualifies a person for 
related occupations, the age and family statu 
of members of the occupation, and perhaps 
even the extent to which the work gives on: 
the opportunity to make business contact: 
which may lead to other job opportunities 
Moreover, the rate of loss may vary in a par 
ticular occupation from time to time; fo 
example, the rate of loss of teachers may wel 
be higher now than at the depths of the las: 
depression. That this is true of many othe 
occupations is suggested by the labor tum 
over statistics: the monthly rate of loss i 
manufacturing industries in 1947 range 
between 41/2 and 5'/» per cent of all worker 


employed, as compared to 2'/2 to 3/2 pe 


cent in 1939, according to reports of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


MIGRATION 


Migration—into an area as well as awa) 


from it—must be taken into account, even !! 
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roughly, by those who have responsibilities 
for training ina particular community or 
state. Its importance may be illustrated by 
the example of North Dakota. On the basis 
of her population growth alone, with no 
allowance for migration, the state would 
cain 142 male workers for every 100 dying or 
retiring in the decade 1940-1950; yet North 
Dakota has been losing workers by migration, 
and if the migration pattern of 1935-1940 
should be repeated in the present decade, the 
state would gain only 65 male workers for 
every 100 lost by death, retirement, or out- 
migration. As a result of this trend, the 
labor force (both male and female) would 
drop by 18 per cent in the decade, while that 
of California may increase by about 39 per 
cent (12, 17). That migration varies with 
economic conditions is indicated by a study 
i showing that the number of workers who 
were employed in more than one state within 
a single year doubled between 1938 and 1942 


There is good reason to believe that migra- 
tion varies among occupations. The Census 
found, for example, that 11.1 per cent of the 
professional and semi-professional workers 
employed in 1940 had migrated between 
states since 1935, as compared with 6.5 per 
cent of the clerical and sales workers and 4.7 
per cent of the semi-skilled workers (10). 
To get more accurate information on individ- 
ual occupations, therefore, empirical surveys 
are necessary. 


SucGcestep Researcn Mretuops 


It is apparent from the above summary of 
the problems of evaluating replacement needs 
that (aside from deaths and retirements, 
which may be estimated with some degree of 
accuracy for most occupations by means of 
tables of working life) the major factors in 
withdrawal can be measured and analyzed 
only by empirical studies of the particular 
occupations or industries. A few of the re- 
search approaches which have been followed 
are listed here, in the hope that more studies 
will be made and that additional suggestions 
as to method may be forthcoming: 


1. Analysis of Net and Gross Changes. 
This genes is applicable only to occupa- 
tions for which accurate statistics are kept 


on the numbers of entrants (as, for example 
data on graduations, completion of ap- 

renticeship, or licensure) and in which 
Sian are available from time to time on 
total numbers in the occupation (as in the 
decennial censuses). By adding the new 
entrants between Census years to the num- 
ber engaged in the occupation at the begin- 
ning of the period, and subtracting those 
in the occupation at the end of the period, 
one may estimate the number who left 
the occupation for all reasons during the 
period. 

This measure of gross withdrawals is of 
value in itself, and in some cases we may 
never get farther than that. But it is re- 
vealing to analyze the importance of the 
components of gross withdrawals, since we 
may suspect that one or another of them 
may change in the future, as death rates 
continue their slow downward trend, re- 
tirement or marriage rates vary wit! 
changes in customs, or transfer losses rise 
or fall with economic conditions. The 
deaths and retirements may be estimated by 
means of tables of working life; this leaves 
marriage and transfers as the residual fac- 
tors, and for occupations in which men 
predominate the ies of transfers can be 
isolated. 

This method, which has the advantage 
that it makes use solely of available statisti- 
cal data, has been used, for example, by the 
research agencies of the nursing profession 
in their analysis of the training programs 
needed to keep the profession adequately 
staffed. A gross annual loss rate of about 
6 per cent of the membership of the profes- 
sion was found (16). 

2. Follow-up Survey. This method, 
widely used in studies of worker mobility 
and in other fields of inquiry, has the ad- 
vantage that it can be applied to any occu- 

ation, whether or not there are statistical 
fear on employment and numbers of en- 
trants. The group followed-up may be a 
graduating class, newly licensed members 
of an occupation, workers on a pay-roll, or 
people on the membership rolls of a union 
or professional society, or the registration 
rolls of a board of licensure (13). 

The validity of this type of survey is 
affected by failure to respond, which is 
more likely among those who have left 
an occupation and lost interest in it than 
among these still in the field. The returns 
may, therefore, understate the rate of loss, 
unless there is a good response. 
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Follow-up surveys are expensive, but 
they yield the on the reasons why people 
leave an occupation and on the occupations 
to which they transferred. This may be 
useful information to agencies which are 
secking measures to otnce occupational 
losses. A recent survey of the reasons why 
nurses leave the profession, for example, 
showed that 4 out of 5 who left did so to 
get married (15). While steps may be 
taken to improve earnings and working 
conditions for nurses, it appears that they 
would have relatively little effect in deter- 
ring four-fifths of the women who leave. 

Another value of this type of survey is 
that the same questionnaire can be used to 
get information on the members of the oc- 
cupation who are still employed in the 
ficld—on their economic status, advance- 
ment, types of employers, etc. 

3. Analysis of Individual Workers’ Rec- 
ords. A third type of source is the records 
kept by government agencies on individual 
workers in a particular industry. For ex- 
ample, the Railroad Retirement Board has 
data not only on the retirement and mortal- 
ity experience of railway workers, but also 
on the movements of individuals into and 
out of the industry, since records are kept 
for each employee under the retirement sys- 
tem. The Social Security Board has similar 
statistics on workers employed in industries 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance 
(in which two-thirds of the workers in the 
United States are employed), showing the 
movements of individuals for whom ac- 
counts are kept from industry to industry 
and from state to state (5). 


SUMMARY 


The study of occupational replacement 
needs is of great importance in evaluating 
employment opportunities in the various 
occupations. Some progress has been made 
in analysis of death and retirement rates, 
which, for men, range between about 1 per 
cent and 3 per cent annually in different 
occupations. Much work needs to be done, 
however, to develop means of estimating the 
losses Owing to marriage, migration, and 
transfers to other occupations. Among the 
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research approaches which may be used ay. 
analysis of statistics on training and employ. 
ment, study of individual workers’ insuran-. 
records, and particularly follow-up surveys. 
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LANNED, CoMscious vocational guidance 
does not exist in Germany today. For 
lions of youth and adults, occupational 
jentation is a prime necessity. They want 
know where they are going—how and 
hen. They would gaze hopefully into any 
-stal ball that would indicate how their 
rsonalities might be developed in terms of 
going economy. But those personalities 
ve been subjected to as searing a fire of suc- 
ssive propaganda, indoctrination, fraudu- 
nce, gtandiloquence, and _pseudo-pros- 
rity, followed by defeat, humiliation, 
unger, and misery, as has ever visited a 
odern people. So, they are dazed, be- 
ildered, despairing, and psychopathic. In 
e cities they live in fantastic ruins, work in 
shadowy industrial structure. In the 
mlets and villages, out of which the farm- 
s trudge daily to their fields, life ap- 
oaches normality, except that returned 
pellees crowd every available living space; 
litical and religious differences heighten 
¢ tensions among a defeated people, ‘‘oc- 
pied" by their conquerors. Topping it all 
the consciousness that Germany never has 
d herself, and probably never will. The 
most agricultural effort is destined to fall 
t short of complete success. 

The educational program limps along in 
tched-up and improvised buildings (except 
hen they are closed because of lack of fuel) 
ith a wholly inadequate staff of ‘‘denazi- 
’ teachers (with pupil loads often reach- 
g 80). Recalling that ‘education is life,”’ 
ife is education,"’ ‘‘school is society,’’ one 


= 


use of the very absurdity of the situation, 
¢ promise for the Germans, if they will 
derstand and appreciate it, is great. A 
locaust may be cleansing as well as de- 
ctive. A vitulent disease may provide 
atory material for the development of 
traordinary therapeutics. It is up to the 
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Germans, with the sincerest, wisest, and most 
energetic help of the American Military 
Government, cither to reconstruct their life 
in terms of humanitarian democracy or to 
plunge once more into an orgy of abasement. 

Ever since vocational guidance has been 
recognized as a sound social procedure, its 
official agency has been the Arbeitsamt, the 
Labor Office established in every community 
under the Ministry of Labor, whose primary 
function has been to provide workers for the 
German economy, preferably men and women 
whose aptitudes have been appropriate to 
their jobs. Since the occupation of Ger- 
many, these offices have resumed their func- 
tions under the supervision of the Manpower 
Division of the American Military Govern- 
ment, always within the limitations imposed 
by ruined or badly damaged buildings and 
surviving denazified personnel. Intentions 
are good and the will to do is there, but 
usually neither manpower nor skill is avail- 
able to apply surviving testing knowledge, 
and even if it were, the broken economy 
would make it impossible to utilize the re- 
sults. The weight of a moribund country 
lies heavy on enthusiasm and initiative. 

Under the Weimar Republic the schools 
began to take an interest in vocational gui- 
dance, but in actual practice the effect was 
slight. Today there is no semblance of it 
in the schools. The mere operation of daily 
classes, keeping warm, staving off hunger, 
monopolize time and energy. Moreover, 
the personnel are unaware of or indifferent to 
the special processes of guidance, especially 
since the German economy offers only the 
vaguest incentive to preparation for occupa- 
tional life. 


Tre GerMan SCHOOL SYSTEM 


To understand the German vocational 
guidance program as it existed until defeat, 
and as it might have developed, it is neces- 
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sary to get a picture of the school system and 
its underlying social and economic bases. 

Approximately 85 per cent of all fourteen- 
to eighteen-year-old boys and girls are at 
work and attend vocational schools (Berufs- 
schulen) only one day a week. Another 7 
per cent attend full-time Berufsfachschulen for 
one-half to three years. At the present time 
these Berufsfachschulen are rarities. Beyond 
the Volksschule this one day a week in a 
Berufsschule has been the only education of the 
mass of workers’ children, of the lower 
economic and social classes, of the great 
mass of the population. The children of the 
rich, of the socially elite, of higher govern- 
ment officials (including teachers) have left 
the mainstream at ten years of age (or were 
never in it) to prepare, in the so-called aca- 
demic schools, for later professional training. 
Ninety-five per cent of the 85 per cent have 
attended Berufsschulen only one day a week 
and have worked the other five, while the 
more favored children have attended school 
six days a week. These young workers are 
in effect apprentices (Lehrlinge), and adoles- 
cent vocational education is an apprentice 
program. In a very real sense, the Berufs- 
schulen (formerly Fortbildungsschulen, or con- 
tinuation schools) are the schools of the 
people. 

After four years of combined work and 
compulsory part-time instruction the young 
man becomes a journeyman (Gesel/e), and 
may attend a full-time trade school (Fach- 
schule), where in two or three years he be- 
comes a master worker (Meister), and joins 
the industrial elite. But there are compara- 
tively few masters. With some variation 
and supplementation, (Berufsfachschulen and 
Technische Hochschulen), the Berufschulen and 
Fachschulen constitute the mainstream of 
vocational education and the only schools for 
nearly nine-tenths of the population, both 
urban and rural. 

About 8 per cent of the Volkschule pupils 
enter the general academic secondary schools 
at the end of the fourth school year, at ten 
years of age. They enter an intermediate 
school (Méttelschule) or a higher school ( Héhere 
Schule). Those who choose the Mittelschule 


may intend to enter industry or commerce, or 
later transfer to a higher school. 


For girls 
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some professions, such as social worker 3; 
kindergartner, require intermediate sc] 
graduation. The course covers six years ap 
terminates usually at sixteen years of ap. 
The comparatively small number who ca, 
meet the intellectual and financial demands ¢ 
the higher schools enter a Gymnasium, or op: 
of its several modified forms, and if successfy 
in passing the various tests, scholastic politi- 
cal, and social, may enter a university fy, 
liberal, technical, or professional courses 

In the pre-war Nazi period the vocation, 
guidance program was well developed. | 





1935, for instance, there were, in the entir: ver, 
Reich, and under unified control, 363 voca. C 
tional guidance offices employing 600 men fi Pt! 
and 300 women vocational counselors. ser. n 
ving 848,371 persons seeking counsel. The: § “P 
program had already become highly coord nter 
ele : ral} 
nated and authoritative. It served the ind. ‘4° 
vidual only in the interest of the nation a In 
large. It brought great pressure upon cm-§% 2° 
ployers in the interest of unemployed work. ‘°° 
ers. It closed industrial districts to non- J YC?! 
resident workers; it excluded certain agricul-% OW" 

: ‘ ‘ ee 
tural workers from industrial employment obb 
it transferred men on public projects yout] 
agricultural occupations, and it enforced suc mS, 
action by control of relief payments avis 
unemployed and by fines and imprisonment § “"“4 
Wide use was made of those powers. C coum: 
sclors were carefully screened to see that they fH 84" 
were Nazi supporters. They were certainlying® 4" 
strategic positions to inculcate the doctrine The » 
among youth. vuabia 

The tasks of vocational guidance wen 5'Y° 
officially stated as follows: ane 
eitect 
1. Vocational guidance has as its, first concern th: 
dissemination of information on the wise choice « 
occupation and a more thoroughly grounded ethics 
conception of vocations among youth, among pares 
of children approaching the working age, and amon In 
people in general (Aufk/drungsarbeit). | 
2. Through organized efforts, youth must be lj) preset 
into occupational life in such a way as not to caus many 
injury to the social or economic structure through tk §p 
overcrowding of some occupations and the undef) Ment 
manning of others (Berufspolitik). inal 
3. Effort must be made to assure choice of occupt) +p. A 
, : : tne 
tion on the basis of the to al aptitude of the yout | 
person, as otherwise neither the individual nor tkgy ents 
vocation itself will attain to the highest degree « — 
efficiency (Auswab/). ‘ Th 
4. Vocational guidance is responsible for the dis puidan 
semination of all authentic occupational informat’R} Germa: 
with reference to economic and distributional relate} by Fras 
ships, to preparatory vocational training, to contiow—y W. W, 
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lucation, to the legal regulations regarding in Bremen. Hat 
s, and similar matters f] 
. . rown of S 
5. Vocational guidance must work toward the pr ” - 
pCa of suitable and theient appr ceships a iin 
. of places tor vocational training. It ist pron soles : 
wh ect employment in such places. It must also | wR 
yncerned with unlimited and effective trai excheoe 
Mart eachers r} r a 7 | 
”. OF 6. All the measures taken by vocational guidance naa apg tat aaa arp 
S sst concern girls as well as boys. Special tasks fa ee 
ae e young women of today Ras a a 
icp } } des rabic A 
, vocational guidance offices were in 
Sity interest, and 
"Ses ed to render service to all youth betweer logical appara 
: - } 
Cat n and eighteen years of age who left The head of 
Cat Sg" ' ss Lnows how ¢ 
- elementary or secondary school. Hov | ~eg Sen ager 
pe ] . “ train others Indeed, ¢t 
le , by tar the greatest number came from others to tra 
> : lementary school The tt wet Lg p of al 
53 x l¢ elementary cn Ihe offices wer Pett . 
] = , , : hei I “ 
0 rincipally concerned with the | nt of aed of 
] their 
Ors. ¢ r people in trades ot ymme lo their pa 
; . aad : 7 1 al ail - ] ] iD a fut e¢ voca 
»] T Ipations, aitnougn si tf them ¢ ed to ; : 
: ater higher technical schools if they at in heli 
' nr re | , 
} tablish eligibility pre he, 
ut Individual conferences with clementary on the same tonic. | 
on | pupils were held a month or two be- As usual, the build 
Al owes , , Of 1.000 boy ; / 
i on re graduation. The data for determining r 1,000 
dw chosen the job of ma 
to 1 utional potentialities included the child’ e out of ¢ 
\ C ‘ i 
sori wn statement regarding aptitude, int ts ts 
we bbies; the opinion of the t er, Hitlet Tl pe , 
d 1 | 1 1 
ects ith-leader, the school physician, the pat phasized b f 
% . : niawed h } r 
wl nts; conversations with persons who had ployed bet 
ed § he the As M 
oe ,o ae ve oy * :, y 
ents vised him; and finally the results of scien- pier 
' ' 
Y fically derived psychological tests. The indicate that 
; aie : = } ' 
( counselors had available reliable information egret. Berepen ) 
the pre t px g 
rardinge the mental ial. and phvsical ype. 
la faraing Lic “ ai, SUCIaIl, ai I y> al ot equal pport tv f " 
ain juirements of the various o cupations persons 
é a ith m : ay: % ¥ Last May t ‘ . 
loct The law required the elementary school to Fe pee. Aang 
vide occupational information and to , _ industry, trade 
— ive instruction in vocational ethics, but “we pe ere ' ae, Severe 
L : . Rec f , and 
rere is very little evidence that this task was > snail , 
ffectively carried out.! youth to understand 
: director speaks ¢ 
choice . . R recruits in certain field 
ce Tue Present Sratus 01 haat ieniaten a The M 
g pare VOCATIONAL GUIDANCI is in favor of tl 
t en nnrer ’ } r 
id at ountering t 
In order to convey an accurate idea of the housing, and the like. | la ’ 
nrece . a aw ay ee i F 
st be lei) present status of vocational guidance in Ger- any considerable 


cause , anv general stateme he supp! that period. The lack of food if e Ms to 
; many, any general statement must be supple- Sel saints allect an dnt sin dediaenell lew tihen 


yugn th 
¢ undeae Mented by a picture of what actually goes on logic of any situation and 1 very easily | 
ina Labor Office. So I draw on my notes on carried out hb MOSSES: « , ; 
f occupa 1 attempting the r« bout §00 men a 
ne vou, “C Augsburg Office, with additional com- ae  Sogcangpet 
.or thie Ments based on official visits to the offices in ployers, and are | A. barrack 
legree d being used for tl How 
I } ’ 


ever, this part of 
cause of the difficult getting a achet I \ 


have had onc, but k 


‘This brief description of the pre-war vocational 
guidance program is adapted from the chapter o 
n Germany in Vocational Guidance Throughout the Worl 
relatio@ AS by Franklin J. Keller and Morris S. Viteles. (New York: 
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BREMEN 


Bremen. This office follows the usual pattern. 
However, there is a special arrangement whereby all 
children between 14 and 18, who visit the Arbeitsamt, 
must first be passed upon by the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment for health. Among the girls there are 2,000 
applicants for 90 jobs. Among the boys there are 
1,400 applicants for 1,800 jobs. The excess of jobs 
among the boys is accounted for by the desire for the 
““nicer’’ jobs, of which there are not nearly enough to 
go around 

It must be remembered that of every 100 men in 
Germany in 1938, 40 were killed in the war or are 

risoners of war, 20 are unfit for work, and 40 remain 
foe all tasks to be done. This creates a demand for 
boys and, of course, an excess of girls. No Displaced 
Persons are allowed to enter Bremen except by special 
permit. If they take regular jobs, they must give up 
their D. P. status, and accept the German economy 
without extra rations. 

The Labor Office Advisory Committee held a meeting 
today. Representatives of both employers and unions 
were present. They showed a lively —— of 
the problems of youth and offered valuable advice. 
The members seemed aware of the necessity of starting 
vocational guidance procedures in the last year of the 
elementary school and of training teachers for it. 
This type of advisory committee has been made com- 
pulsory by the Manpower Division for every Labor 
Office. In Bremen it apparently operates effectively, 
especially in cooperation with the school officials. 


HAMBURG 


Hamburg (in the British Zone). This office follows 
the usual pattern. We listen to interviews with three 
= who are just making their Abitur (graduation 
rom academic secondary school). One wants to be a 
teacher. She is an expellee from East Prussia. She 
will have difficulty in financing her education. The 
counselor points out ways and means. A twenty-year- 
old girl wants to be a physician. She is very certain 
about it. She seems to understand the difficulties in 
attaining her ambition and she is obviously intelligent. 
She has ten years of study ahead and a lot of financing 
to do. The third girl wants to be a social worker, 
with adults. She is rather vague about it all. She 
has poor marks in school out would probably not 
succeed in any further study. The counselor is sym- 
pathetic and understanding in all these cases, givin 
the girls a clear picture of what is ahead of them a 
pointing out the intermediate steps during which 
they may confirm their choices or change them. Of 
course, the unreality about all this is the lateness in 
giving advice. The German school officials agree 
with this criticism but they are apparently doing little 
or nothing about correcting the situation. They know 
that teachers are unprepared for vocational guidance 
and are probably not interested. Yet it is vitally 
necessary. Wherever a training school for vocational 
teachers is organized, a strong course in guidance 
must be set up. 


BERLIN 


Berlin. The Labor Office is responsible for 108,000 
youth in the 14- to 21-year-old group, of whom 70,000 
are working. Of these 70,000 there are 40,000 in 


apprenticeships and 30,000 in unskilled occupations. 
A close control of registration is maintained through 
the discipline of the ration card. Interesting measures 
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taken to provide for the unemployed. T, 


i 


are bein 

rec are doing odd jobs and unskilled work und. 
guidance of the Arbeitsamt. Twelve city workshop 
and communal industries have been established . 
which 400 youth are learning trades. An elaborate, 
organized advisory committee functions for the enti; 
city. 

Fuessen is a little town just north of the Austria 
border. The Labor Office is a branch of the main off. 
in Kempten. The surrounding area is rural but hai 
the town's inhabitants are de ndent upon a larg: 
hemp mill for employment. This office is concerned 
mainly with the placement of applicants for job 
Normally there are from 100 to 150 names in th: 
applicants’ file, but now there are 850. The vocatio; 
counselor comes from Kempten two mornings a week 


TECHNIQUE AND INTENT 


The German vocational guidance program 
as it has functioned in the past, seems to offer 
another example of sound technique and non- 
democratic, certainly non-humanitarian ain 
The Gleichschaltung of the Nazis was notori- 
ously and flagrantly unconcerned with the 
worth and dignity of individual personalit; 
However, over a long period of years, the 
vast majority of youth have been expected t 
remain in the occupational class of their 
fathers and the educational system has been 
organized to maintain that social status 
The Germans, especially inthe south, have 
always dreaded the development of an 
‘academic proletariat,’’ unemployed or mis- 
employed intellectuals. Their remedy has 
been to limit the number of persons admitted 
to the universities, which are actually pro- 
fessional schools. Since the liberal arts 
college, in our sense of the term, does not 
exist, the result has been the denial of oppor- 
tunity to all qualified persons to gain 3 
higher education. Whatevet its practical 
aspects may be, it is thoroughly undemocratic 


Youts ProsiemM In GERMANY 


The problem of youth in Germany is the 
problem of youth anywhere. When we were 
young we wanted to realize ourselves in 4 
world that presented material and human 
obstacles. We wanted room and understané- 
ing for our drives, among many other youth 
with ¢heir drives. In Germany the human 
and material obstacles are extraordinary, 
indeed fantastic. The result is skepticism 
often despair. In any case, the conditions 
for effective, satisfactory vocational guidanc: 
hardly exist. 
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loyed. Ty ' ; . 
eck: h-. What is the relation between hunger and 
worksh of educability? Between housing and study? 
— Between incentive and study? In the United 
OFatel; ; 


States we speak of unbalanced diet, unfavor- 
able home conditions, and insufficient moti- 
vation as being hindrances to sound educa- 
tion. What can be expected in a country 
where hunger, poor housing, and lack of 
occupational opportunity are standard con- 


© the entir. 


he Austria: 
> Main office 
ral burt hal 
on a larg. 
S$ concerned 


$ for job 
mes in the ditions? 
‘ VOCationa 
IBS a Week 
Wuart Soutp Br Done? 

A primary condition for the regeneration 
rogram of Germany is a school system that gives 
$ to offer every child an equal opportunity for personal 
and nop. development in a free atmosphere. The 
ian aim @ solution lies in a ome-track elementary, 
; notori.@ secondary school, and university program. 
vith the The Berufsschulen are the people's schools 
onality @ for adolescents. They are compulsory for 
ars, the § all youth between fourteen and eighteen 
ected to & years of age who do not attend academic 
of their | high schools; they are the high schools of 
vas been & the people. In both name and fact they are 

status. @ secondary schools, and in every secondary 
h, have | school all boys and girls should be given gn 
of an Opportunity to develop to the limit their 
or mis- | interests and aptitudes and to make a maxi- 
dy has mum contribution to society. As expressed 
imitted & by the Director of Vocational Education in 
ly pro- fF Hesse, **Gleiche Chance fiir Alle.”’ 
al arts No formal organization of a school system 
res not @ guarantees that it will be ‘‘democratic."’ 
oppor- On the other hand, a rigid organization, 
gain 2 especially one like the present German “‘two- 
-actical @ ttack’’ system, will effectively prevent a 
xcratic. § Considerable number of young people from 
having an equal opportunity. The organiza- 
tion must make it possible for all young 
7" people, within the limits of their aptitudes, 
_* “to acquire the necessary qualifications for 
¢ were ' sy 
| continuous, profitable school study. Various 
S ina 
Fectes proposals have been made, usually under the 
stand 2™° of Schulreform. For the most part, 
yout they attempt to provide a path by which the 
“see Volksschule graduate can enter the Hochschule 
inary, fe OF University. When these proposals are 
tee analyzed they usually boil down to an oppor- 
ition, We URItY for the student to do the almost impos- 
itions : 
wa sible through self-study because as a worker 


he does not have the free time needed. It has 


always been possible for the extraordinary 
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individual to do this. Through the wilde 
Abitur he can take a special examination to 
prove his fitness to enter a higher school 


True ‘‘school reform'’ would make it possible 
for him to learn a trade and at the same time 
enjoy the benefits of cultural education on a 
reasonable full-time schedule. 

A full-time, free 
students up to eighteen years of age should 
be developed. This type of organization is 


vocational school for 


not wholly unknown in Germany. As a 
matter of fact, if the Berufsfachschule were 
enriched with general subjects, such as 


German literature, foreign languages and 
social studies, there would be a very close 
approximation. Moreover, if the program 
of studies were so flexible that students could 
be readily transferred from one course to an- 
other without penalty, they would serve the 
individual both vocationally and culturally 
As a matter of fact, not many Berufsfachschulen 
exist, but there are enough to indicate the 
desirability of developing them to the fullest 
extent. They would embody a balanced 
program of practical general instruction such 
as has often been recommended not only in 
German education but elsewhere. That such 
development is feasible, and in some areas 
considered desirable, is indicated by the pro- 
posed educational program of Land Bremen 

It must always be kept in mind that the 
**vocational”’ education of fourteen- to eight- 
een-year-old boys and girls, the actual train- 
ing in skills, is given by thousands of em- 
ployers who are not trained or supervised as 
teachers. True, the Arbeitsamt can withdraw 
an apprentice if it thinks that the employer 
is an incompetent or neglectful teacher, but 
such action is taken only in the most flagrant 
cases. Since many of the teachers in the 
Berufsschulen are Volksschule teachers without 
adequate trade experience, even the related 
instruction is likely to be inadequate. Only 
in the apprentice schools of the large corpora- 
tions is first class instruction in both practical 
and technical phases assured 

As a result, we hear a great deal about the 
Lebrlinge not being able to pass the examina- 
tion for Geselle, and of as many as half of the 
graduates of the Berufsschule not wishing to 
continue in the trades for which they have 
been trained for four years. There is also 
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the problem of the Ungelert those boys 
ind gi who, for one reason or an O 
not become apprentices, but take unskilled 
or semi-skilled jobs that often pay much 
higher wages than those received by the 


apprentice but for which no training is 
given. They are often not obliged to attend 
any school. 

Moreover, even before the war, the appren- 
ticeship system was decaying 
and businesses were gradually being replaced 


by lars 


This has been a worl 


re concerns and | 
l-wide tendency An 
educational system that worked well during 
the handicraft period necessarily nec 
drastic modifications to adapt itself to mo 
means of production 

All these conditions indicate the necessity 
for a continuous, effective vocational gui- 
dance program and for continuous full-time 
instruction at least through the sixteenth 


year, and preferably longer 


Tue VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE ProGRAM 


Probably, within the limitations of time 


and circumstances, the vocational counselors 
have done as good a job as possible. They 


have often been well equipped with occupa- 
tional and _ psychotechnical information 
They have been eager and assiduous. And, in 
a milieu where social and economic conditions 
largely govern the occupational level of the 
child, the Arbeitsamt may have rendered the 
best possible service. However, if there is to 
be equal opportunity for all, and training for 
occupation is to be based upon interest and 
aptitude, and education itself is to be in the 
interest of the individuals, then guidance, 
especially vocational guidance, must be a 
function of the school during the child's 
entire course. It is very important for pro- 
spective teachers to become acquainted with 
the general principles of guidance. Espe- 
cially trained counselors should be assigned to 
all types of schools, not only vocational, and 
entire faculties should become conscious of 


their guidance obligations. 

For the effective implementation of voca- 
tional guidance in the schools, German educa- 
tors must be trained in the procedures of 
educational measurement. E. F. Lindquist, 
consultant in this field, proposes a central 


“workshop” to construct test materia 


to plan specific test programs. ‘‘The 

st possible emphasis should be placed . 
use of tests in ways that will contrib 
goal of democratization. The use 


defeat rote learning and authoritarian 
ing, to improve the selection of student 


higher educational levels and institut 


to improve and to democratize educati 
cational guidance, to promote better i1 


tion in social studies, and to encourage 


careful thinking about educational obje 


an a cooperative atta k on Curricu 


lems, should be particularly stressed 
An obvious comment upon vocational 
dance in Germany is that nobody knows 
the future German economy will be and 
therefore it will be impossible to hel; 
dren choose occupations in which there 
be real opportunity. The answer is 
matter what the economic status of 
people may be, a sound vocational guid 


program will maintain a continuous, seat 


ing study of that economy as well as of 
individuals in it in order to make the 
possible adjustment that can be made 


the circumstances. The economic plight 
Germany is the strongest kind of argument 


the strongest kind of guidance program 


S 


COORDINATION OIF SCHOOL WITH ARBEI1 


It is often difficult to coordinate the a 
ties of two different governmental de} 
ments. The usual prerogatives and jeal 


intervene. Whatever the relation of 


Arbeitsamt to academic schools may be, 
obstacles should prevent a close cooperat 
between vocational school and Arbeitsamt 

Under a recent Military Government dit 
tive every Arbeitsamt has organized an ad 


sory committee whose membership repres 
employers’ associations, workers’ ass 


tions, and the public. The members of 1 


committee, familiar with industrial anc 
ness procedures, through their technica! 


vice, can make the work of the Arbeitsamt 


highly efficient in all phases of guidance 
placement. They should also be useful 


visers tot he school administration in plat 


1 } 


ning and maintaining the vocational educati 


program. In the United States, in every « 


munity where there are vocational scho 
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rerta] nerating undér federal grants an ‘‘Advisory dren receive. Union members, that is, work 
Che jard of Vocational Education’’ is man- ers, should be stimulated to take an a 
ced « ited. These Advisory Committees of the interest in the vocational schools. 1 
ribt irheitsamt Could serve as advisers to the voca well break down, in democrat 
nines tional schools. Whatever advice they give all-too-prevalent authoritarian attitude of 
-s would apply to the same boys and girls, and many teachers, and the selfishness of too 1 
udents the entire program of guidance and education employers. When employers and 
ctu would tend to become continuous and unified. | members are on the same ad\ 
onal a Such an advisory committee could be the con- they learn to get each other's point of view 
hen necting link between the Arbeitsamt and the and to join forces in the interest of the y« 
age vocational school. student-worker or prospective work 
rbje What is still more important is that such a This is not an entirely new conception f 
— group, as real representatives of all the people, Germany. Advisory boards on vocational 
would reflect and even implement the will of education already exist in Germany. | 
mal the people, and would therefore exercise a Wuerttemberg-Baden many Beirate have bi 
Ws “democratic’’ kind of control. In view of organized to serve in this capacity 
and the obviously authoritarian attitude of The necessity for coordinating the vo 
elp teachers everywhere, but particularly empha- tional school and Arbeitsamr suggests, of 
acre Wi sized in Germany, such a group would pro-_ course, the closer coordination of Education 
Uh vide a wholesome antidote. In any case, it Branch and Manpower Division activiti 
ol appears that trade unions are going to exer- througha liaison officer. It also pointsup tl 
suid cise considerably more influence than before. need for the closest cooperation of Education 
, SCa It will be wholesome for trade union mem- Branch with many other Military Govern 
Ss OF f bers, for the general public, and for the pupils, ment departments—Information Control, 
the be to make the union representatives in part re- Economics, Public Health, Public Safety, and 
le us sponsible for the kind of education that chil- Legal. 
light 
nent tf Ne 
- Franklin ]. Keller has just returned from Germany after a year of service as 
|| Head of the Vocational and Technical Section of the Education and Religious 
one | Affairs Branch of American Military Government. For this purpose he wa 
activ {| granted a leave of absence by the New York City Board of Education. D1 ; 
depart- Keller was the first Director of the National Occupational Conference and 
slousies N.V.G.A. President, 1937-1938. He is co-author with Morris S. V tele 
of the “Vocational Guidance throughout the World,’’ which is unique in it , 
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Lack of Realism in Vocational Choicé 


JOSEPH STUBBINS 


Graduate Student, Teachers College Columbia University 


NE TASK of the counselor may be to assist 
O the individual to change a vocational 
decision already made. In his efforts to cope 
with such an individual, the counselor may be 
handicapped if he lacks a well-rounded theory 
of the cause of vocational choice. An in- 
appropriate choice may be dismissed as due to 
chance, to the current popularity of the 
occupation, or to the client's lack of know!l- 
edge of it. 

The search for the determinants of voca- 
tional choice implies a determinism that 
negates the concept of ‘‘choice’’ as the man on 
the street thinks of it. From our point of 
view, what is usually called a vocational 
choice may more properly be referred to as 
‘an event”’ or ‘‘outcome”’ or “‘development.”’ 
The assertion of choice, in the sense of a 
creative act, choice in the sense of an event 
which obeys no natural law, is alien to scien- 
tific psychology. It represents man’s resist- 
ance to accepting his proper place in an 
ordered universe. However, it is very much 
the province of psychology to consider man’s 
view of himself as a free agent, and the influ- 
ence of this belief*on his vocational choice. 
Thus, to tell a client that his vocational 
choice is the logical outcome of such and such 
determiners either invites a stream of ration- 
alization which emotionally reinforces the 
choice, or results in a change of choice. 
Either of these reactions sustains the integrity 
of the individual as a rational being. 
Whether the most fruitful approach to the 
determinants of choice lies in a nomothetic or 
idiographic frame, thedoctrine of determinism 
nullifies choice as the man on the street thinks 
of it. 


RELATION TO OrHER FINDINGS 


The majority of young people make realis- 
tic vocational plans and choose occupational 
goals which are attainable and lead to sound 


adjustments. Hoppock’s study! has pro. 
vided evidence to warrant the suppositi 
that about two-thirds of the employed popv- 
lation manage to find satisfying jobs with. 
out any special assistance or guidance 
Counselors in schools and colleges have not. 
that the majority of students make satisfac- 
tory educational plans without benefit 
counsel. The confirmed observation that 
some persons choose vocations appropriate 
to their abilities, interests, and needs, while 
others aim too high, suggests the hypothesis 
that those who choose realistic goals diffe: 
in significant respects as to background and 
personality from those who make unrealistic 
choices. Not all persons will fit into this 
dichotomy, for some are unable to make an) 
vocational plans, while others make choices 
considerably below their capacities. 

A spot-check of vocational guidance litera- 
ture indicates that no comprehensive study of 
these groups has been made. Various studies 
have shown: the existence of an occupational 
prestige hierarchy and its influence on voca- 
tional choice; the low validity of origina! 
vocational choices; the tendency of students 
to reach for goals higher than their parents; 
the percentage of students undecided as to 
vocational plans, and so on. 

Arsenian? in a study of 125 college fresh- 
men concluded that students who grossly 
over- or under-estimate their abilities, knowl- 
edge, and adjustment, are, as a group, less 
intelligent and less well adjusted. Nick’ 
and Recktenwald* made studies which pur- 

1 Robert Hoppock, Job Satisfaction (New York 
Harper, 1935). See also ‘‘Job Satisfaction: Researches 
of 1944 and 1945," p. 425. 

2S. Arsenian, ‘Own Estimate and Objective Mea- 
surement,"’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII! 
(1942), 291-302. 

3 E. W. Nick, ‘‘High School Boys Choose Vocations, 
Occupations, XX (1942), 264-269. 

4L. N. Recktenwald, ‘‘Attitudes Toward Occupa- 
tions Before and After Vocational Information,'’ Occv- 
paTions, XXIV (1946), 222-223. 
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LACK OF REALISM IN VOCATIONAL CHOICE 


port to show that greater realism results when 
pupils have been given occupational] informa- 
non. 

In summary, then, little is known about the 
differences between those who make realis- 
cic vocational choices and those who make 


unrealistic ones. 
PuRPOSE AND Scope OF THE StuDY 


The problem of lack of realism seems to fall 
into two parts: (1) the selection of an occupa- 
tion by a person whose abilities, interests, and 
personality are not in harmony with the de- 
mands of the occupation; (2) the requisite 
abilities are present but the occupation selec- 
ted overcrowded, or entry into it is restricted 
by regulations. This report deals only with 
the first aspect of the problem. 

The investigation to be reported was con- 
ducted at the Veterans’ Guidance Center® of 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
The Rutgers Center serves an area containing 
a number of small manufacturing towns, and 
the clients served were, for the most part, 
town dwellers. A large percentage were 
college students. 

The original purpose of the investigation 
was to compare these veterans in respect to 
ten background data according to the charac- 
ter of their vocational choices. The setting 
up of suitable criteria by which to classify 
the vocational choices was difficult. This 
difficulty reflected the more fundamental 
one—determining adequate criteria of voca- 
tional success in the various fields. For most 
occupations, no adequate criteria exist. This 
condition of uncertainty obscures an under- 
standing of what constitutes an appropriate 
and realistic vocational choice. Until the 
determinants of vocational success required for 
each of the job families are more clearly under- 
stood, the concept of realism in vocational 
choice must remain somewhat obscure. A 
similar comment could be made about the 

adequacy of criteria of personal adjustment. 
However, both the vocational counselor and 
the psychotherapist must continue to do the 
best they can with available knowledge and 
f instruments. The urgency of the problem 
| *G. W. Williams, formerly Director of the Center 
) and now in the Department of Psychology, and Miss 


| J. Frank, G. Kingsley, and D. Sullivan, Vocational 
| Appraisers, gave enthusiastic assistance in this project. 
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would seem to justify an investigation such 
as this one even though the design of the ex- 
periment left much to be desired 


DECLARATION OF VOCATIONAL CHOICI 


The veteran's statement of vocational 
choice was secured early in the interview to 
minimize any bias resulting from the ex- 
change of ideas between client and counselor 
The counselor sought to uncover the client's 
spontaneous choice. A standard question 
was not used but the choice was elicited by 
such questions as: ‘‘What occupation did 
you have in mind?"’ or, ‘‘What do you plan 
to do?’” The statement of choice was the 
veteran's preference of the kind of training or 
education he visualized for himself in the 
immediate future. Since these men were 
faced with the necessity of making important 
decisions and were seeking assistance, there 
can be little question about their sincerity 
and cooperativeness. 

The counselor classified the 
choice as Appropriate, Unrealistic, or on Too 
Low a level. Clients who failed to make 
vocational choices were also noted (to be 
referred to as Uncrystallized). It would be 
pretentious to suggest that these designations 
were more than the judgments of trained 
counselors. On the other hand, they are the 
kind of judgments that counselors make daily, 
and to question them in tote would betray 
extreme cynicism. In the tabulations, cases 
labeled Appropriate and Too Low were 
thrown together. Hence, we are dealing 
primarily with two classes—the realistic and 
unrealistic. An unrealistic choice of occupa- 
tion was defined as one which seemed to 
promise little possibility of vocational adjust- 
ment for the client. There were times when 
this called for a shrewd guess. However, it 
is estimated that in 90 per cent of the cases, 
the evidence on which the designations were 
made was clear and convincing. In order to 
keep the Unrealistic group as uncontaminated 
as possible, when there was any reasonable 
doubt as to unrealism the choice was classi- 
fied as Appropriate. The rule of thumb for 
the Appropriate designation was: Ignoring 
the question of whether this vocational 
choice is the best possible one the veteran 
could have made, and ignoring employment 


vocational 
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Opportunities, would you have — the 
chosen occupation for training unc Public 
Law 162 If the answer was “‘yes,”’ a choice 
was classed as Appropriate. It is just as if 
we had comand all the brown-eyed people 


and compared them with non-brown-cyed 


people. To put it otherwise, there is greater 


certainty about the homogeneity of the 
Unrealistic group than about the Appropriate 
group on the criterion of realism 


REASONS FOR DESIGNATIONS 


The counselors were asked to designate 
reasons for considering a vocational choice 
as unrealistic on the schedule on which the 
data were collected. The following list 
shows on what grounds fifty-eight unrealistic 
choices were designated: 

(1) Measured intelligence too low for 
chosen occupations 31 

(2) Measured aptitude too low (art, 
clerical, mechanical, manual, 


spatial relations, etc.) 28 
(3) Notw arranted by past educational 
achievement. . 17 


(4) The choice is precluded by reason 
of personality maladjustment 
(checked only when supported by 
are report). . 6 
(5) The client has not sufficient funds 
to finance the required ni of 


training..... 5 
(6) The choice is precluded by reason of 
physical disability.............. 2 


It would be an unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing if anyone were to gain the impression 
from this check-list that the counseling was 
automatic, with excessive reliance on tests. 
True, our method omits the patterning of the 
available data about the client, his attitudes, 
personality, and primarily the insights into 
the client's needs and problems that come 
with experience. But an approach to the 
study of unrealism in vocational choice 
through such elusive means must await the 
time when the so-called artistic aspect of 
counseling has been reduced to scientific prin- 
ciples. In the meantime, we must make the 
best possible interpretation (in this study) of 
what is articulatory and measurable. 

The results of intelligence and special apti- 
tude tests and an examination of educational 


background figured strongest in th 
mination of inappropriateness of a vo 
choice. The results of interest in 
were deliberately omitted from our 
cause of their questionable validity 
situation. With the exception of Fir 
Backing above, each item listed poss 
degree of objectivity of determination 

Although interest inventories have pa 
certain validity tests, that does not 
their value in this study. We are 
with a special group—clients whose vocati 
choices are unrealistic. The validity 
interest inventory as applied to such a j 
tion has not yet been established. | 
ample, the writer found the Kuder Prefer 
Record unreliable as applied to this p 
lar group. The same might be true of 
instruments of this kind. Veterans 
came to the Center for confirmation or n 
support for a choice they had already 
rarely approached the Kuder Inventory 
an attitude of critical self-searching. S 
ally insecure veterans showed peaks on 
social service column of the profile and 
vealed no inclination toward the activitic 
those occupations. Parenthetically, 
interesting to note how often counselors 
served a troubled personality, a high s 
service score, and a clean sheet on some 
sonality schedule, all in the same case! 1 
suggests the possibility of using the K 
Preference Record as a projective device it 
study of personality. 

A large proportion of the ex-Serv: 
revealed no interest pattern in the discus 
during the interview. The development 
stable vocational interests was delayc 
several reasons. During their trouble 
induction period when they normally n 
have been making vocational plans, they v 
distracted by high-paying war jobs or 


certainty of war service. Normalcy took 3 
holiday. It was a time for action, not ! 


planning or studying. The other kin 


life would begin again when the war was 


over. Some veterans acquired interests in t 
Service which are now the basis of thei: 


work; but the majority had to resume wh« 
they left off when they were drafted or wh« 
they left school to take a war job. Yet, 
service had a definite vocational effect eve: 
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these. With all their uncertainties and 
fusions, they were sure they wanted more 
ition or specialized training, for Servic 
erience had taught them that the man 
ving the orders was a trained person. 
{ut veterans who entered the Service be- 
veen the ages of eighteen and twenty, in 
f three, four, or five years in the Armed 
s still needed a job exploratory experi- 
ce. For many, life in the Service did not 
vide this kind of experience. The aver- 
age of the Unrealistic group was 21.7 
us. After making for the 
dd in Service, were no 
etter oriented in choosing a vocation than 
ny high school youth. No amount of 
finement in measurement that 
ich does mot exist. Kitson’s plea® for 
re emphasis on techniques of arousing 


allow ances 


these veterans 


Can gauge 


erest seems timely in coping with the prob- 
whose vocational 


Recktenwald’s and 


of assisting those 


D 

1 

] 

thoices are unrealistic. 

Nick's studies should remind us that there is 
@ point at which guidance fails and education 
must ‘‘carry the ball.’ They showed that 
tducation in the function of occupations can 
markedly affect stated vocational preferences. 
In the short-contact counseling at a Veterans 


the majority of veterans come only once, 
vocational information cannot be effectively 
distributed. 


CouNSELOR DIFFERENCES IN THE 
CHARACTERIZATION OF CHOICE 


The five counselors frequently consulted 
with the writer regarding the interpretation 


* Harry D. Kitson, ‘Creating Vocational Interests,"’ 
Occupations, XX (May, 1942), 567-571 


l nrealistic 


| Appropriate 


No. | Per Cent 


Eounselor A} 46 | 57.5 | 21 | 26.3 | 
Counselor B| 27 | 73.0 | 7 | 18.9 
founselor C} 28 | 65.1 | 14 32.6 | 
pommnios D) 20 | 47.6 | 12 28.6 
ounselor E} 16 | 72.7 4 18.2 
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61.2 | 58 | 25 





No. | Per Cent| No. |Per Cent 


CO he OW 


of specilic Cases, al felt that t wa 
more than a fair degree of uni 

execution of schedules [The ev 
placing the vocational choice in one 

or the other was sometimes rat 
balanced; there was no room in th 

for if's and but’s. Taste | shows 
counselor classified the original 


Clients were assigned to 
tion with no conscious attempt to a 
tain types of clients to at 
There are two possible interpretat 
differences in the percentages a 
counselors: Either (1) the judgt 


five counselors were significantly 


on the basis of a hypothetically 
classification, supposedly near the f 
the total group, the more extre 

reflect errors in co 

2) the judgement differ 

selors were negligible (the apparent 
ences reflect chance variation normal! to rat 


dom sampling 
The chi-square test applied to ¢ 


and two of Taste I yielded 3.5. By f 
a chi-square table with fo legrees of { 
dom, we find that differences of the mag 

in this part of the table may o abou 
50 per cent of the time in 7 \ 


samples of this size. In the language of 
sampling theory, there is practically no wat 

rant for believing that there is any distinctiv 

interaction between judgments (appropriat< 
and unrealistic 
theory compels us to accept the second ex 
planation in preference to the first 


' 
LOT 


and COUPSEC 


TABLE I 


CouNSELOR DIFFERENCES IN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF CHOICES 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMP! 

An unselected sample of 224 veterans wa 
studied who came to the Centet twe 
Too Lou Uncrystallized 7 

Na. Per Centr \ P r Ce 
+7 10 12.5 80 
) 0 3 8.1 37 
ies «2 0 43 ] 
eo | -" ‘ " 
9.5 6 14.3 42 ] 
| 0 2 9.1 22 | 100 
3.6 21 9.4 224 100] 
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November, 1946, and January, 1947. A sur- 
vey of the statistics of the total group will 
reveal some of the characteristics of the 
sample. Fifty-four per cent of the veterans 
came under Public Law 346 and presented 
themselves voluntarily; 13.4 per cent were 
Public Law 346 cases who were required to 
present themselves for guidance since they 
desired to change a course of study or training 
they had already begun; and 32.6 per cent 
had to come to the Center to establish their 
eligibility to pursue a certain vocational 
objective (Public Law 16). 

Thirty-nine per cent of the group were be- 
tween twenty-two and twenty-five years of 
age. The mean of the sample was 23.5 years 
and the median 21.8 years. 

In order to get a notion of their socio- 
economic level as judged from fathers’ oc- 
cupations, the classification scheme of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles? was used. 
The group as a whole was of superior status, 
32.2 per cent being classified on the profes- 
sional and managerial level, 5.8 per cent as 
clerical and sales, 6.2 per cent as service 
occupations, 5.8 in agriculture, 28.8 in the 
skilled trades, and 21.0 per cent in the semi- 
and unskilled trades. 

Approximately half (56 per cent) had no 
older brothers, and the remainder had one or 
more older brothers. Only 26.9 per cent were 
married. 

In education, the group was superior to a 
random sample of the general population, 
especially when we consider that they had 
all spent some time in Service. Only 9.3 
per cent had a grade school education or less, 
65.0 per cent had some high school, and 
25.7 per cent had some college education. 

Thirty-one per cent were receiving pensions 
for physical disabilities. Almost one in five 
claimed pensions for which they were not 
rated. 

Their occupational immaturity is attested 
by the fact that more than two-thirds (69 
per cent) had two years or less of civilian 
work experience. 

Of the total group of 224 ex-Servicemen, 


7 United States Employment Service, Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, Parts | and II, prepared by the Job 
Analysis and Information Section of the Division of 
Standards and Research, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Gove. Printing Office, 1939. 




























137 or 61.2 per cent made original vocation; 
choices which the counselor rated as appro- 
priate; twenty-one or 9.4 per cent coy); 
think of no vocational choice; eight or 3¢ 
per cent made an original choice which wa 
rated as at too low a level considering the; 
abilities; and fifty-eight or 25.9 per cent mad. 
unrealistic choices. 

The skilled trades and the profession; 
account for 72 per cent of the final vocation,! 
choices (made with the approval of ¢ 
counselor). 


VOLUNTARY AND INVOLUNTARY Groups 


The question here is whether the veterans 
who voluntarily visited the Center differ in 
the character of their choices® from those 
who came in compliance with institutional 
requirements (Involuntary). The table 
showing the distribution of Appropriate, 
Unrealistic, and Uncrystallized choices on 
the voluntary-involuntary criterion is not re- 
produced here. The significant point is that 
29 per cent of the Voluntary group made 
unrealistic choices as compared with 22 per 
cent of the Involuntary group. The chi 
square test yielded significance at the 0.05 
level. The difference would undoubtedly 
have been greater had it not been for the fact 
that the Involuntary group was contaminated 
by an unknown number of persons who 
would have come to the Center in any event, 
whereas the Voluntary group was homogene- 
ous on this count. The data pointed to the 
inference that veterans who actively seck 
vocational guidance are more likely to have 
made unrealistic choices than those who do 
not ask for assistance. Perhaps they seck 
guidance because they sense the inappropriate 
ness of their choice. 


AGE 


Age, it seems, is no determinant of realism 
of choice. Among the four groups of veter{_ Doe 
ans who were classified according to type 0! 
choice made, no reliable difference in ag 
emerges. The closeness in the age means 0! 
the four groups did not suggest the need for} resu 


* Ice might be helpful to emphasize that vocation 
choice throughout this article refers to the origms 
declaration of the client and not to the conclusic® 
reached as a result of counseling. 








































































LACK OF REALISM IN VOCATIONAL CHOICE 415 
VOCation; Taste II 
aS appro. CLASSIFICATION OF CHorce BY FatHer'’s OccupPATIONAL LEVEL 
che wal | Appropriate Unrealistic \Uncrystallized Total 
vhich wa Per Per | Per Per 
ting their No. Cent | No. | Cent | No. | Cent | No. | Cent 
Cent Macelprofessional, Clerical and Sales | 53 67 17 22 9/11! 79 100 
. All Others | 81 | 63 | 38 | 29 | 10 | 8 | 129 | 100 
rotessions peer ee — - — 
rocation, Total | 134 | 55 119 | ~—-| 208 | 100 
ul of the 
resting the significance of differences. Our studies purport to show that each occupa- 
inding is out of line with the observation that _ tional level has its characteristic intelligence 
7ROUPS Bolder people tend to be more realistic in their and that children’s intelligence tends to re- 
> veteransoccupational choices because of their prac- semble that of their fathers’. It has been 
differ infMtical work experience. The apparent dis- well established that American children 
om thosefMagreement between our finding and common spire to higher occupational levels than 
ritutionalfMobservation may be due to the fact that the those of their parents. When these thoughts 
e — table—present sample is loaded with greater per- are juxtaposed, one would expect children of 
ropriate, centage Of poorly oriented persons in the older parents in the lowest occupational levels to 
Oices onfRage group than would appear in the normal show a higher incidence of over-reaching 
is not re-[epopulation. than those in the higher occupational levels. 
it is tha’ This general impression was shared by the This view, however, is an over-simplification 





























writer and counselors of clients with a wide 
gerange. Without implying a clear demar- 
ation between personal and vocational coun- 
ling, one can safely say that only seldom 
oes the process of vocational counseling, as 
enerally understood, meet the needs or prob- 
ems which brought the older client (say 30 
rover) to the Center. Counselors feel that 
he least satisfactory job is done with these 
Ider clients, because these clients are using 
he guidance agency for assistance on a per- 
onal problem. More often than other 
lients, these who seek personal counseling 
eact with disillusionment when they dis- 
over the limitations of vocational counsel- 
ing. An early channelling of clients by an 
intake worker would make a guidance center 
more effective agency. 


oubtedly 
the fact 
minated 
ms who 
y event, 
mogene- 
d to the 
ly seek 
to have 
who do 
ey seek 
opriate- 


realism Fatuer’s OccupaTIONAL LEvEL 


f veter{ Does the occupational level of a veteran's 
type offfather have any bearing on the realism of his 
in ag§thoice? The data suggest that it does not. 
cans ofthe chi-square test applied to Taste II yields 
ced forf@ result (2.1) that compels us to conclude 


hat the percentage differences are small 
ough to be ascribed to chance variations. 
It is interesting to speculate on the signifi- 
ce of this negative finding. Various 


ocations. 








TsAmPYy far 
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and ignores the fact that “‘people aspire to 
nearby occupational levels." The occupa- 
tion of a person's father implies for that per- 
son certain restrictions in his social and 
economic horizon. The socio-economic 
milieu, in turn, generally sets limits on voca- 
tional aspiration. 


Oper BroTHers 


This item was included in the schedule on 
the hypothesis that the work and other 
experiences of older brothers may be a factor 
of advantage in orienting the younger or 
youngest brother more realistically. Twenty- 
two per cent of the clients who had three or 
more older brothers made unrealistic choices, 
as compared with 24 per cent of the clients 
who had one or two brothers, and 27 per cent 
of those who had no older brothers. Thus, 
the findings fail to substantiate the hypothe- 
sis. Several explanations suggest themselves. 
Brothers differ in intelligence, interests, and 
personality. Each member of the family 
faces an individual problem of vocational 

* See P. E. Davidson and H. D. Anderson, Occupational 


Mobility in an American Community (Stanford University 
Press, 1937). 

Harold Wren, Vocational Aspiration Level of Adults, 
Teachers College Contribution to Education, No.855, (Bur. 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1942.) 
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choice. Sibling rivalry militates against a 
rational choice. 

When an older brother is very successful, 
there is the desire to emulate his success, and 
when the older brother is regarded as a fail- 
ure, there is the desire to attain some parental 
standard of vocational success. Both atti- 





chi-square (4.9) warns that the patterni; 
of the figures may be accidental. 


PENSION 
For this test, the cases were divided j; 
two groups: (1) veterans receiving a pens 
(2) veterans not receiving a pension. Of; 


tudes neutralize the desirable influence that first group, 21 per cent made unrea! 3 
may be presumed on rational grounds. The choices, and of the second, 31 per cent. S 
presence of an older brother or two is just as chi-square applied to the table from w 

likely to act asa deterrent as an advantage to these data were drawn yielded significa 

clear vocational thinking. at the 0.02 level. This finding points to : 
strong probability that the possession T 
_ disability does not make for unrealism, by; pria 
- on the contrary more often leads to a sound diff 
When the clients were classified according self-appraisal. It is important to bear wor 
to marital status, it was found that the mar- mind, however, that this conclusion at lx hte 
ried veterans chalked up 24 per cent unrealis- applies only to recently acquired disabilities. the 
tic choices, and the single veterans 27 per for our sample concerns Service-incurred ho 
cent—a zero order difference. If marriage  pilities only. Caution in interpretati com 
er a ae oe von on the ei ag. ~ suggested by the fact that the Pensi he 
) finding does not bear it out, at least with ..- SS ey ert eee rus 
) regard to selecting a realistic vocational “nat deord paren Rawr y wel ioe a 
choice in a sample such as this. Presumably, loti ; 
young men “‘settle down’’ when they marry. Work ExPErIENCE <3 
) In the writer's experience as a vocational By this classification of data, an attemp to 
counselor, the reverse has often been the case. was made to find what bearing length of work and 
Many veterans who were apparently well experience has on vocational ambitions ones 
adjusted to their jobs came to the Center be- glance at the last line of Taste IV shows that wide 
cause they wanted to get ahead in the world. there is no difference in the years of emp! exp 


Often in such cases the influence of a wife 
urging her husband to an impossible goal 
emerged. 


ment history between the Appropriate rn thei 
Unrealistic groups, and an insignificant dif-B pay 
ference between these two and the Uncrystal-F ing, 


iii lized group. In order to separate the effect Per} 
saeigy of prolonged schooling in shortening work dom 
In the three categories of Taste III, there is experience, the two-criteria classification wa ff po, 


an increase in the percentage making appro- 
priate choices as one passes from the group 


adopted. A comparison of the year averages run’ 
in each of lines one, two, and three show} wh, 



































| with the least amount of education to that almost complete identity again; that is, ath cho; 
with the largest amount. The figures under any one educational level, length of workf jp. 
Unrealistic also suggest a trend. But the experience is not related to wisdom of choice N 

we | 

| Taste III be a 
How Epucation Arrects THE CHARACTER OF CHOICE 

| A ; : I Ta ? pata } ‘ 

por _ i ey dl Unrealistic Uncrystallized Tota i ther 

Education | No. | PerCent| No. | PerCent| No. | PerCent| No. | Per Cent — 

- | nen, epee — — effor 

Grade School  @ 55 6 30 3 15 20 100 peoy 

High School | 84 60 43 31 12 y 139 100 fii. 

Some College | 40 73 9 | 16 6 11 55 10 + 

Total | 135 | | 58 | 21 | | 214 | | yout 
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Taste IV 


Years oF Work ExperiENce oF 206 VETERANS CLassIFIED ACCORDING TO CHARACTER OF CHOICE 
AND AMOUNT oF EDUCATION 


- Appropriat 
Amount of on ee 
Education No. | Av. (Yrs.) 
Grade School | 10 6.4 
High School 80 2.0 
Some College 36 1.2 
126 2.1 


Totals 


There remains the possibility that Appro- 
priate and Unrealistic choosers may show 
differences in the character or quality of their 
work record. The further exploration of 
this finding should be of great significance to 
the development of a theory of vocational 
choice. Theorists have yet to expound a 
comprehensive theory that would account for 
the obvious fact that some persons choose 
their vocations wisely while others do not. 
The practice of guidance has proceeded on 
many unsubstantiated principles and much 
4 priori reasoning. Implicit in these is the 
belief that participation in extra-curricular 


} and work experiences, and the possession of 





occupational information, orient the indi- 
vidual more realistically. Granted that these 
experiences have some value, the extent of 
their influence is still an open question. We 
have not even begun to systemize the 
influences bearing on vocational choice. 
Perhaps we have felt this is not our legitimate 
domain because it brings us very close to the 
broader problem of “‘what makes Sammy 
run’’ or the psychology of personality. To 
what extent is the capacity to make a realistic 
choice deeply rooted in the organization of 
the personality? 

Many years ago, someone suggested that 
we stop preaching to the delinquent that he 
be a good boy, do something about creating 
the conditions that will make it possible for 


}him to be socially useful, and create the 


therapeutic conditions in which insight will 
be possible. But many vocational guidance 


efforts take the form of imploring young 
people to be reasonable and choose more of 
the lower level occupations. 

The educator must realize that if too many 
| youngsters elect to train for occupations in 


Unrealistic 


No. Av. (Yrs.) N fv. (Yrs 
6 6.3 3 2.2 
45 | 1.8 1] 1.9 
9 ‘a 6 08 
60 2 20 1.6 
which the opportunities are limited, this 


reflects the fact that our frontier psychology 
is still active, and that our schools perpetuate 
that psychology. The white collar complex 
will largely take care of itself if young people 
are given accurate information about the facts 
They need to be helped 
instance, that 
“Go West,”’ they 
have, in increasing numbers, acquired union 
membership cards. The social reformer can- 
not escape the fact that entrance to too many 
occupational areas is blocked by vested inter- 
ests ostensibly organized for other reasons 

The task of bringing about an optimum 
distribution of vocational the 
responsibility of the social engineer as well as 
the vocational counselor 


of our economic life. 
to understand, for 
young Americans cannot 


because 


choices iS 


SUMMARY 


In an effort to establish some correlates of 
unrealism in vocational choice, certain back- 
ground data were collected concerning 224 
veterans who came to a Veterans Administra- 
tion Guidance Center cither voluntarily, for 
approval of change of curriculum, or to begin 
training under Public Law 16. The voca- 
tional choices of these veterans were classi- 
fied as appropriate or unrealistic. On the 
basis of this classification, no difference was 
found for age, father’s occupational level, 
number of older brothers, marital status, and 
work experience. There is a possibility that 
the veterans with more education made more 
appropriate choices. Pensioned veterans 
made a reliably higher percentage of realistic 
choices than non-pensioned. Those who 
came for guidance voluntarily were signifi- 
cantly less realistic than those who had to 
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come because of some institutional require- Of the available objective data, the co 
ment. selors made most frequent use of scores 

Of the 224 veterans studied, 61.2 per cent intelligence and aptitude tests, and of th, 
made appropriate choices, 25.9 per cent were veterans’ educational background, in desig. 
unrealistic, 3.6 per cent aimed appreciably nating achoice as unrealistic. There were pn 
lower than they should, and 9.4 per cent were _ statistically significant differences among ¢] 
unable to suggest a suitable occupation for judgments made by five counselors. 













themselves. R 


J Before coming to the United States Joseph Stubbins taught for six years\_ 
in the Ontario schools and was a teacher-counselor, York Handicraft 
School, Toronto. He has been Instructor in Mental Hygiene, School 
of Education, Rutgers University, and Vocational Appraiser, the Univer- 
sity's Veterans Guidance Center. He holds a bachelor's degree from the 
University of Toronto, and a master's degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, where he is now working on his doctorate. His 

dissertation 1s concerned with vocational choice. - | 
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To Youth Who Choose Blindly 


REBECCA VAN HAMM DALE 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Investigators have frequently canvassed the vocational intentions of young persons and have 


found that they do not conform to the vocational pattern of the community 


How to bring this 


discrepancy home to youth is a problem which has been effectively solved by a realistic bulletin 
prepared by the Counseling Services of the Cincinnati Public Schools. We reprint an excerpt with 
permission, in the hope that it may provide counselors with a pattern which they can use in help 
ing youth to think realistically about occupations. The bulletin as distributed among the Cincit 
nati schools included statistics prepared by Counselor Ruth Kuller, comparing the number of 
Cincinnati workers in various fields with the number of pupils choosing these occupation 


Tue Epirors. 


ip you ever hear of a boy or girl going 
D into a store and taking any drink at the 
soda counter, or the first candy bar that 
happens to be lying there? Of course not. 
They think about it, and then make a choice. 

When it comes to work and occupations, 
how much thinking and choosing do boys 
and girlsdo? It is a fact that one of the most 
important things in any pupil's life is to 
answer this one question, ‘‘What is your 
choice of future occupation?”’ 

Eighth grade boys and girls sometimes 
make strange decisions. Let's see what 
happens when you don’t study carefully to 
find out the best job for you in your com- 
munity. Sixteen hundred and fifty-eight 
boys and girls in thirty-five Cincinnati Public 
Schools this past year gave some answers about 
their choices of future occupations. What 
would Cincinnati be like if these eighth grade 
students became the sole inhabitants of the 
city, in the jobs of their choice, ten years 
from now? 

The health of the inhabitants would be 
most amply protected by eighty-nine doctors 
one for every eighteen people in the popula- 
tion), one hundred and forty-eight nurses 
(one for eleven persons), and one osteopath. 
Health services would be very high, with 
every eighteen people supporting one doctor 
and every eleven, one nurse. It may be, 
showever, that they would all be needed in a 
city that had no garbage disposal workers, 
no laundry workers, and no water supply, 
jsince no one chose to do that kind of work. 
Moreover, it might be very difficult to call a 


‘Moctor in a city that would have only three 


telephone operators, four switchboard oper- 


a te nme 


ators, and no telephone lineman to make 
repairs. Indeed, getting food to maintain 
life would be a problem with three grocers, 
one butcher, one chef, one cook, and three 
waitresses. 

The one barber could hardly take care of 
the rush, and would either have to send his 
customers to the twenty-eight beauty parlor 
operators or teach them to cut their own 
hair. Let us hope the housing shortage is 
well taken care of, and a surplus provided, for 
little can be done to provide new dwellings, 
factories, stores and the like, or to keep the 
old ones in repair by three building contrac- 
tors, twelve carpenters, one plumber, and 
four painters. Of course, the city will have 
to do without such things as brick buildings, 
tile bathrooms, since no workers are avail- 
able in these fields. 

Transportation in the city will have to be 
revamped completely. The two bus drivers, 
one chauffeur, one street-car conductor, and 
three taxi drivers will find that their customers 
get tired of waiting, and use the services of 
the sixty-seven airplane pilots. It may be 
difficult getting to Crosley Field to see the 
forty baseball players, and many people will 
hesitate to use their shoe leather walking 
in a city that has not a single shoemaker. 

There would not be enough workers to 
develop the industries that are the most 
important in Cincinnati today. There would 
be only eighteen machinists, six garment 
workers, and eleven printers. This new com- 
munity would not be a world center for 
machine tools as Cincinnati is; nearly every- 
one would have to make his own clothes; 
and books and magazines would have to be 
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brought from other places for there would be 
just about enough printers to produce one 
newspaper and such other printed material 
as the community needed. 

That is both a funny and a serious picture 
for boys and girls to think about for their 
town in 1956. Itall addsuptothis. There 
is not enough room for everybody to do the 
same thing. Occupations can absorb only so 
many workers. That is where counselors, 
advisers, deans, and teachers come in. They 


can help you to find out the distribution 

occupations in your city. They can shoy 
you the importance of craftsmen, servic. 
occupations, manufacturing, and mechanic; 
vocations, and the many other inter. 
dependent kinds of work. And they wi 
tell you how to keep in touch with the wor; 
of work. Thinking about and choosin; 
your future occupation is a problem tha 
you, as a thinking boy or girl, may begin: 
solve as you go through school. 


P Interested for many years in vocational guidance Mrs. Dale was formerly a 
a volunteer in the Cincinnati Vocation Bureau and wrote “Street Railway 
Transportation in Cincinnati’ for the Public Schools. As a free lance 


‘ writer she has written many articles on vocational opportunities for popular ly 
magazines. She has received the Junior League award as author of the best | 


children's play of the year. She is a member of the Cincinnati Branch, 


~*~ N.V.G.A. - 
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Social Status of Women’s Occupations 


LUCILLE BAUDLER and DONALD G. PATERSON 


University of Minnesota 


. FIRST quantitative ranking of occupa- 


tions according to opinions of social 
restige seems to have been made by Counts 
in1925(1). Since that date a number of such 
studies have been made. (See the article by 
Deeg and Paterson (2) for additional refer- 
ences.) But the preoccupation of investiga- 
tors has been confined to occupations in 
which men ordinarily predominate. It is 
time that similar information be secured in 
regard to women's occupations. ! . 

The procedure followed in securing social 
status rankings for 29 women’s occupations 
was similar to that originally employed by 
Counts (1). To provide other workers who 
might desire to duplicate the present study, 
the mimeographed form used is reproduced 
as Figure 1. It should be noted that the 
occupations are listed alphabetically, double 
spaced, and each was briefly described by a 
parenthetical phrase. The women’s occupa- 
tions as listed were selected to be fairly well 
distributed over the entire occupational range 
and to cover a wide range as to intellectual 
and special aptitude requirements. Aside 
from keeping the number of occupations to be 
ranked small enough to avoid such factors as 
fatigue and loss of interest, there were no 
special reasons for the exclusion or inclusion 
of any particular occupation. 

The ranking sheet was patterned after that 
of Counts, and with the exception of minor 
changes and additions in wording, the direc- 
tions were the same as those Counts used. 
There is one innovation. The ranking sheet 
included a row of horizontal numbers from 
1 to 29 which permitted the rater to cross out 
the numbers as they were used for ranking. 





'Recent books publicizing the famous Hawthorne 
experiments are placing increased emphasis on the social 
structure in industry and the word status is constantly 
employed. Strangely enough, none of the authors refer 
to the quantitative studies of the social ‘status of jobs 
that have been reported in the literacure during the past 
twenty years or so. Burleigh Gardner's book (3) is an 
— of the social psychology approach but nowhere 
does he mention any of the quantitative investigations. 





intended to 


the 


This device was obv late 

purely mechanical difficulties of ranking such 
a large number of occupations. ( 
mentioned some confusion in the conduct of 
his original study. 
work quite well because it cut to a minimum 
the number of unusable rating blanks 

Returns were obtained from four groups as 
follows: 262 seniors (117 boys and 145 girls 
in the Austin High School, Austin, Min 
nesota; 233 seniors (96 boys, 127 girls) in 
Central High School, South Bend, Indiana; 
)75 freshmen and sophomores (49 men and 26 
women) enrolled in two General College 
classes at the University of Minnesota; 203 
juniors, seniors, and graduate students (122 
men and 81 women) enrolled in two advanced 
psychology courses (Psychology in Personne] 
Work and~ Vocational and Occupational 
Psychology) at the University of Min 
nesota, a total number of 763. 

Within each of the four groups, median 
rankings of the 29 occupations by each sex 
were correlated by means of rho. 
relations ranged from +0.95 to +-0.99. 
median rankings by all males (N = 384 
the median rankings by all females (N = 379 
revealed a coefficient of correlation of +0.98. 

The intercorrelations (rho) between median 
rankings secured in each of the four groups by 
sex are shown in Taste |. These intercor- 
relations range from +0.90 to +0.98. 

The close similarity of the rank orders 
assigned to these 29 women's occupations by 
the two sexes and by such diverse groups as 
high school seniors, general college freshmen 
and sophomores, and advanced senior college 
and graduate students taking specialized 
courses in personnel and vocational psy- 
chology, justifies combining the results ob- 
tained from the 763 students into a consoli- 
dated rank order. This result is presented in 
Taste II. 

It will be noted that the median and the 


ounts had 


The device appeared to 


These cor- 
The 


and 


(Please turn to page 423.) 
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Ficure 1 
Form Usep to Secure Soctat Prestige RANKINGS oF WoMEN’'s OccuPATIONS 


Soctat Status oF Women’s OccuPpaTIONs 


In most communities certain occupations are accorded a higher rating than others. There is a tendency for us 
“look up to"’ persons engaged in some occupations and “‘down on™’ those engaged in others. We may even be ashamed 
or coal af our relatives because of their occupations. In the following list are 29 women’s occupations which yo, 
are to rank according to what you think their social standing is in this community. After that occupation which 
you think is most “looked up to,”’ place the number “*1"'; after that which occupies second place in this respect, the 
number **2"’; and so on until finally you place the number ‘29°’ after that occupation which receives the lowest social 
rating. Use a pencil so you can erase if you want to change your ranking for any occupation. To avoid confusion 
as you rank an occupation with a number, cross out that amber below. 


1234S 67CRRVDUURBGHEBHBHAEDAAAUABEASBK BW BY 


Occupations Rank 


I I ia A, San san ccna eit hnab tte sde babe ndeebedeanswbuededswatabin. _— 
ee loan ee Sa peadiions pA PRGA A PR aR wee ke ANek Ny aen eas peda wamatade — 
Cee ee IND ONE IUIOUIIINE ook kc kd cs ces ac ciccesic saacdeccenveveesecwcenedeienecction — 
ee taicia Lid ayia eis mee canes MEN NS RE RMA WERE DAY o0 4Ree REE OMe Os — 


Dressmaker (at home or in small a 4 NY ND io inyacrnes noknes cnet tanbes sds eusens — 
PCy GUUUOGE Ue Crees GUUUUINED ONCE O65 GUNN BOOED. on oi isi cs coscc ses ccceessncesnedssccgndccceneperceee — 
Factory sewing machine operator (in a clothing factory)..............00ccccccceceeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeneeuens — 
Hairdresser (in beauty euler) Ne ES RE EEO Ee a Oe Oe ee ee ae — 
Journalist (writes feature articles for newspapers and magazines)............6.6.00 cece cece ene eneeneeneenes -— 
Laundry worker (various kinds of work in power laundry)...............00c 0 cece ce cee eee eeeeen eee eeseaes _ 
Music teacher on Eg Re ed a cca eed SIA AS ee ee ee pee a re in ~— 
SR en ee ee rr tee eT Tee eee ee eer eee PE ere _— 
Nurse focentieal, ae ee Nh PUN CD aioe nsinds nines ocddeedsatdanencapciesseiaesses -—- 
Nurse (registered, three years training or more in hospital or umiversity).......... 6.6 .6000c00ceeeeeeeeenees - 

Office machine operator (runs mimeograph machine, multigraph, etc.)........ 06... 00 eee eee eee e enews -— 
ST ei Eee epee ne Oe See ae eer ae ee eee ee — 
ehesent & musician cs i. ccc cs ans cepa eawkh Hep Mates RRNA eRe ehehin Gib thiesneneenes —— 
Professional musician (dance orchestra or band)............ 2.2.2.0 200 e eee eee A eS het, TEFEN, RD Bae —— 


ee ee RED, 5k cep cndandnsdeebanwsceebbud sb v Webnews acuesecee tes — 
ee ee OOD, CIN NES cc nik win die decade he nvesewsscacdecevnstwesivbvevedicesese — 
os co ccndacs Mh asdesteanedaeausdetetssebeoopevesapansgsenseceees — 
Servant (domestic and personal).............. eee eet eae eer tas aReLA Wek Nee oa wak aki hae —- 
OUR, OU GRE Da. vnc ocd sce ebrWcWedbeteesednes sstendsdocenessucenns — 
i ED as tnbacndardeenes Sx chhaveah cease qadodpecsebesahncenense —— 
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INTERCORRELATIONS (RANK DirrerRENcE OR Rho METHOD) BETWEEN THE MEDIAN RANKINGS 
OF THE 29 OccuPATIONS BY THE MaLeEs AND THE FEMALES IN THE Four Groups 








Austin South Gen. Adv. 

H. §. Bend Coll. Psychol. 
Austin H. S. 0.96 0.96 0.95 
South Bend H. S. 0.95 - 0.98 0.98 
General College 0.92 0.97 iis 0.98 
Advanced Psychology 0.90 0.96 0.98 ‘ 





Nors: Inu right-hand half of table the intercorrelations for the male rankings are given and in the lower left- 
hand half of the table the intercorrelations for the female rankings are given. 
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Taste II 


Rank OrperR oF 29 Women’s Occupations Basep ON Mept1An Sociat Sratrus RANKINGS BY 


763 STuDENTs 


Median 
Median Rank Mean Standard 
Occupation Ranking Order Ranking Deviation 
Physician 1.26 l 2.95 4.47 
Artist 4.79 2 7.38 6.69 
Nurse (registered) 5.10 3 6.36 4.77 
Journalist 5.90 4 7.33 5.11 
Professional musician (symphony) 5.92 5 7.84 6.34 
Teacher (high school) 7.91 6 8.58 5.05 
Designer 8.69 7 9.62 5.49 
Commercial artist 9.50 8 9.62 5.63 
Secretary 9.89 9 10.31 5.05 
Buyer 9.99 10 10.69 6.08 
Teacher (elementary) 10.96 11 11.21 5.30 
Music teacher (high school) 11.45 12 11.87 4.75 
Music teacher (private) 11.57 13 12.12 4.95 
Teacher (kindergarten) 12.20 14 12.47 5.51 
Nurse (practical ) 14.50 15 13.82 6.38 
Professional musician (dance orchestra) 14.95 16 14.84 6.54 
Steno-Typist 15.57 17 14.52 5.59 
Dressmaker 18.90 18 18.29 5.08 
Salesperson 19.13 19 18.60 4.60 
Office machine operator 19.62 20 24.90 4.99 
Show card writer 20.27 21 19.93 4.72 
Hairdresser 20.31 22 19.26 5.38 
Sales clerk 22.10 23 21.15 4.76 
Telephone operator 22.14 24 19.44 5.62 
Factory sewing machine operator 25.00 25 23.80 4.22 
Factory operative 25.22 26 23.82 4.93 
Servant 26.68 27 25.81 3.28 
Waitress 27.73 28 26.33 3.99 
Laundry Worker 27.83 29 26.72 3.84 





Nore: The 29 occupations are arranged in order of median ranks. In addition, mean ranks and standard deviations 


are also given. 


mean for each occupation are quite similar.” 
The standard deviations indicate the extent 
to which individuals differ in assigning a 
ranking to any particular occupation. They 
are, of course, of such magnitude that we 
would be justified in emphasizing that there 
is diversity of opinion. The same thing was 
true in the original study by Counts in 1925 
and in the repeated study by Deeg and Pater- 
son in 1946. In spite of this diversity the 


* The correlation between the rankings according to 
medians and according to means for all males was +0.99; 
for all females was +0.99; and for all students combined 
was +0.98. 


rankings by Counts and by Deeg and Paterson 
correlated +0.97, suggesting surprisingly 
little change over a 21-year period. Pre- 
sumably the same thing would be true for the 
rankings presented in Taste II. 

In general, it appears that those women's 
occupations which are at the professional 
level or which require long periods of training 
and/or experience are ranked high. Con- 
versely, those which are at the unskilled or 
semi-skilled levels of work and which require 
relatively short periods of training and/or 
experience are ranked low. 

It is these social prestige factors that fre- 
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quently interfere with rational vocational 
choices based on abilities, aptitudes, and 
fundamental vocational interests. For ex- 
ample, probably many girls and women have 
genuine interests in activities which we may 
think of as typically feminine® such as domes- 
tic activities, yet they tend to resist entering 
these very occupations. Study of classified 
want ads and conversations with personnel 
and employment managers and housewives 
indicate the difficulty of recruiting sufficient 
numbers of laundry workers, waitresses, ser- 
vants, and factory sewing-machine operators. 
If our educational system were fully effec- 
tive in inducing youngsters to realize that 
each of the occupations makes an equally 
important contribution to oyr total economy 
it might be possible to modify the contem- 
porary social status rankings of occupations. 
If this were done completely there would be 
no consensus and all 29 of these occupations 
would have a median ranking of 14.5. 
There would be a much larger standard 
deviation, if the rankings were a matter of 
chance. Or there would be a much smaller 
standard deviation, if the bulk of people 
agreed that each occupation makes an equally 
important contribution to our complex eco- 
nomic system with its occupational interde- 
pendencies. Here is a challenge to vocational 
counselors and to those in education respon- 
sible for teaching youth about the world of 
work. Experiments could be set up to deter- 
mine to what extent a functional course in 
occupations or in vocational orientation can 
modify the social status rankings here dis- 
closed. Or special arrangements might be 
made, whereby, for example, the needle 
trades industry in a given city might prepare 
trustworthy but attractive, illustrated educa- 
tional materials for the use of a particular 
occupations course. The teacher in charge 
might have the pupils visit typical needle 
trades factories to learn at first hand what is 
done, what kind of people do it, to what ex- 
tent steady work is provided, typical earn- 
ings, etc. Then rankings of occupations by 
these same pupils at a later date and in an- 





8 Proof of this is supplied by Terman's M-F scores for 
different occupational groups. See L. M. Terman (4). 





other type of course might be obtained ; 
measure the extent to which their attitude 
toward power sewing machine work hay: 
been affected. If success attends the effor, 
experiments might be attempted with othe; 
specific occupational groups. Perhaps ir 
time our courses on occupations might prov; 
to be really functional. 

As matters stand, the facts as disclosed jp 
Taste II could be publicized in recruiting 
campaigns for students to enroll in fields 
where a shortage exists, such as nursing and 
teaching. Of course, such recruiting adver. 
tising to be ethical should emphasize the fac- 
tors of aptitude, apility, interests, and other 
requisites for success in training and later, on 
the job. 

Counselors, educators, employers, and 
workers themselves can scarcely remain com- 
placent in the face of the attitudes now exist- 
ing. The problem is acute for both men’s 
and ‘women's occupations. Do we really 
believe in the dignity of labor? Is it really 
better to be a first-class factory operative 
than to be a third-rate commercial artist? 
Do we actually believe that people should 
seek the type of work for which they can best 
be fitted? Can we provide an attitudinal 
climate in which job satisfaction can even- 
tuate from entering an occupation for which 
one is suited by ability, aptitudes, and inter- 
ests? Do we not have a problem in the area 
of vocational choice, vocational training, and 
occupational adjustment in which the emo- 
tional and feeling components loom large 
just as does the area of interracial and inter- 
cultural relations and understanding? What 
can the vocational guidance movement do 
about it? 
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His 18 THE fifth in a series of biennial re- 
{ pede of recent research on job satisfac- 
tion. It covers 34 reports published during 
the calendar years 1944 and 1945. Of these, 
14 are investigational researches, 19 are dis- 
cussional, and one article by Kornhauser (17) 
evaluates progress in employee attitude sur- 
veys over the past twenty years. Earlier 
summaries will be found in Job Satisfaction by 
Robert Hoppock (Harper, 1935) and in the 
following issues of Occupations: April 1938, 
October 1940, February 1943, and April 1945. 
Five investigations offer data on the per- 
centages of workers dissatisfied with their 
jobs. The percentages range from one to 
thirty-one—l1, 7, 8, 29, and 31 per cent. 
The following are factors in the present 
studies considered as relating to or contribut- 
ing to job satisfaction: 


Number 
of 
Studies Factors 
leach Achievement in production, Age 


Airing of grievances 
Benefit of endeavors to others 
Chances for advancement 
Colleagues 
Consideration of employee sugges- 
tions 
5 Counseling 
leach Duration of vocational 
Effect of job on health 
10 Fair treatment 
12 Group adjustment 
17 Group leadership 
leach Hobbies, Hours of work 
Interesting work 
Job training 
Length of employment 
Personal difficulties 
Personnel selection 
Physical surroundings 
Recreational opportunities, Regu- 
larity of Income, Relation of job 
to future plans 
2 Relation of present job to major 
vocational interest 
Retirement plans 
2 Safety precautions 
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Job Satisfaction: Researches of 1944 and 1945 


THOMAS HAND, ROBERT HOPPOCK, and PHILLIP J. ZLATCHIN 


Security 

Sex, Size of company 
Size of salary 

Status 

Welfare benefits 
Work shifts 


each 


NNADAHe 


INVESTIGATIONAL STUDIES 


A study of 421 voluntary terminat 
undertaken at Lockheed Aircraft by Pal 
Purpus, and Stockford (27), 
isolate causal factors of disturbances in indus 
trial relations. The population was ran- 
domly selected and 174 men, employed for a 
average of 10 months, and 247 w 
employed for an average of 5 months, wer 
interviewed within a month of their leaving 
The reasons offered for terminating 
about equally divided between occupational! 
factors (48 per cent) and personal factors 
(52 percent). Among the men the outstand- 
ing reasons were: health—16 per cent, de- 
sired another job—14 per cent, placement 
12 per cent; among women, health was 
named by 28 per cent, child care problems by 
19 per cent, and other domestic problems by 
10 per cent. 

When the sexes were divided into five equa! 
age groups, it was found that among the 
youngest group the most frequent reason 
for quitting was job placement, but this de- 
creased regularly with age. The converse 
was true of health, which increased from 6 to 
30 per cent as age increased. Wages was the 
most frequent factor named by the third 
(middle) age group and seemed least impor- 
tant to the youngest and oldest groups. For 
women, Aealth was important in all age 
groups, and particularly among the oldest 
group. For both sexes, transportation was the 
reason offered by 15 per cent of the young and 
old groups, and by only 5 per cent of the 
middle age groups. 

More married men (57 per cent) than single 
men (33 per cent) quit because of health, de- 
sire to take another job, and wages. Health 
was the cause for leaving among 25 per cent 


attempted ¢ 


were 
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of the men on the ‘‘graveyard"’ shift, for 17 
per cent on the “‘swing’’ shift, and 11 per 
cent on the day shift. Wages accounted for 
quits amounting to 16 per cent on the swing 
shift, 5 per cent on day, and only 3 per cent 
on the graveyard shift. Child care was offered 
as the reason for quitting by twice as many 
women on the graveyard shift as on each of 
the other shifts. Shift was cited as a reason 
for leaving only among swing shift workers. 

When analyzed by groups varying in length 
of employment, wages caused 14 per cent of 
newly employed men (1-3 months) to quit, 
but only 4 per cent of those longer employed 
(21-74 months). Among women, poor health 
was mentioned by 16 per cent employed less 
than one month and by 39 per cent of those 
longest employed (10-19 months). 

Among women workers ‘‘wages had little 
or no direct or indirect bearing upon termina- 
tion."" On the other hand, pay increases 
upon coming to Lockheed appeared to 
lengthen the period of service for men. 

A questionnaire which exposes employee 
irritants was developed by Benge (2) and 
used to survey large and small companies in 
the East and Middle West. Consistent re- 
sults in reflecting morale status were ob- 
tained. Morale ran higher in small com- 
panies and showed a rise with age of em- 
ployees. In large companies morale ran low 
between ages 20 and 24, then rose as age in- 
creased. In all plants morale fell off for each 
year of service until the eighth, then rose to a 
high point after the twentieth year. The 
morale of women surpassed that of men. In 
small companies, the morale of night shift 
markedly surpassed that of day shift, while, 
in large companies, shift had no effect on 
morale. In small plants, the middle bracket 
earners had the best morale rating; in large 
plants, the worst. When the attitude of 
employees toward their foremen was good, 
their job satisfaction ran high, and they had 
good attitudes toward their jobs and com- 
pany. The author does not define ‘‘small’’ 
and “‘large’’ companies, and does not offer 
statistics on the size or number of companies, 

or number of employees included in the sur- 
veys. 

Raphael (29) described the results of 
employee surveys conducted by psychologists 


who interviewed all employees for opinio, 


three surveys. Efficiency and plant organiz, 





5 Mu 
and suggestions. Examples are offered fron fh 


tion were targets for the largest number off 
» dat 


suggestions. In one office of a thousan; 
clerks, harmony and loyalty increased so thz: 
“the previous high labour wastage w: 
halved after a survey had been made an; 
acted upon.” 


Park (28) reported on the kind of post-w 
work preferred by 94 pre-war teachers an; 
140 pre-war students employed in industria! 
plants. Only 16 teachers and 10 studenr 
desired to return to their pre-war pursuits 
The most popular choices were: factor 
work, 45 teachers and 58 students; and offic 
work, 11 teachers and 44 students. 


Martin (21) described the use of a person- 
nel inventory designed to find the few trouble. 
makers who usually caused most of the dis- 
satisfaction among workers. By means o 
factor analysis, three traits (named for the 
opposite, more favorable poles) were iso- 
lated: cooperativeness, objectivity, and 
agreeableness. A questionnaire of 200 items 
based on these traits was administered to 500 
men and women from varied occupational 
levels as the basis for validation experiments 
A group of 51 workers, composed of satisfac- 
tory workers and ‘“‘soreheads and trouble- 
makers’’ were evaluated by comparing inven- 
tory and supervisors’ ratings. Among the 
satisfactory group the inventory found 35 
per cent possessing ‘‘undesirable tempera- 
ment,’’ while the unsatisfactory group yielded 
82 per cent so identified. A second experi- 
ment evaluated 30 workers rated well-ad- 
justed by supervisors, and 13 others described 
as malcontents. The inventory ratings for 
uncooperativeness identified 36 per cent of the 
well-adjusted group and 85 per cent of the 
maladjusted. The author suggests that 
““troublemakers’’ can find adjustment in 
individual circumstances and that ‘‘non- 
troublemakers’’ may fall prey to circum- 
stances, and become dissatisfied. 

Applying sociometric techniques to deter- 
mine the influence of interpersonal relations 
in strikes, Jacobs (16) found that little had 
been done beforehand to bring the employees 
together. No significant leads were obtained 
from intercorrelations between the Miller- 
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Murray Personality Test and the sociometric 
patterns. The author concluded that em- 
ployee’s lack of gratification from inter- 
personal aspects of the job prepared the foun- 
dation for poor morale in the event of a 
crisis. 
’ Searching for the sources of frustration in 
industrial settings, Meltzer (26) found that 
-human and social factors frequently underlic 
' economic issues in creating crises. From his 
interviews he discovered that one man wanted 
to quit because he had failed to outproduce a 
new female employee, and subsequently 
developed a strong guilt reaction; a group of 
12 girls precipitously threatened to leave be- 
cause of having to work in an emotionally 
charged atmosphere of suspicion, grudges, 
and belligerence—about which nothing was 
done; two men erroneously believed that a 
younger and less competent worker had been 
granted a raise while they had not, and there- 
fore decided to quit. The author's individ- 
ual and group interviews served to uncover 
prestige, recognition, and other personal 
values at the root of wage disputes. The 
'method also served to establish improved 
relationships and heightened production. 
Among conclusions are stressed the need to 
_ include the clinician in the industrial organi- 
ization: (1) as the one to evaluate underly- 
‘ing human motives in arriving at solutions 
‘for industrial disputes, (2) as an aide in 
) administering policy, and (3) as an adviser to 
| management and a consultant to employees. 
The author cautioned that the clinician's 
‘contribution would be limited in organiza- 
tions functioning along authoritarian lines. 


| Schneider (30), in an unpublished doctoral 
thesis, reported the results of a follow-up 
study of 2,038 graduates of a New Jersey high 
school. He received from classes covering 
seven years, 1,173 responses to questions 
When asked to tell how 
well they liked their jobs, 8 per cent indi- 
cated various degrees of dislike, 14 per cent 
were indifferent, and 78 per cent indicated 
various degrees of liking; 35 per cent were 
enthusiastic about their jobs. When asked 
how much of the time they felt satisfied with 
their jobs, 74 per cent said at least a good deal 
of the time, 11 per cent said about half the 
time, and 15 per cent stated occasionally, 


a 
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seldom or never. When asked to indicate 
how they felt about changing jobs, 33 per 
cent showed a desire to change, 51 per cent 
were not eager to change but would do so if 
there were a better job, 9 per cent could not 
think of any jobs for which they would 
change, and 7 per cent would not exchange 
their jobs for any other. 

In the only published study on job satisfac- 
tion in the Armed Forces, Hahn and Williams 
(15) showed statistically significant differ- 
ences between the mean scores of satisfied and 
dissatisfied clerical workers on the Kuder 
Preference Record. 


INsURANCE MEN 


In an unpublished survey of job satisfac- 
tion among insurance men, Habbe (14) used 
44 questions and interpreted the results as 
follows: 


Interpretation of No. of 
Scores Cases Per Cent 
Extremely dissatisfied 0 0 
Dissatisfied 2 l 
Balanced 25 8 
Satisfied 230 72 
Extremely satisfied 60 19 
Total 317 100 


A more extensive and detailed study by the 
same author (13) was based upon replies from 
1,081 full-time agents from five insurance 
companies. Here he found 7 per cent dis- 
satisfied and 14 per cent ‘‘on the fence,’ while 
79 per cent were satisfied with their jobs. 
The agent valued highly (97 per cent) the 
feeling of benefiting others by his work, but 
was discontented (43 per cent) with the pub- 
lic’s attitude toward agents. He was also 
dissatisfied with his earnings and with the 
calibre of his co-workers. Of ten items 
showing low satisfaction ratings, five dealt 
with compensation and with future opportuni- 
ties in the insurance field. 

The agents expressed relative dissatisfac- 
tion with the degree of their companies’ 
interest in them as individuals, their initial 
training, and the aid or leadership provided 
by managers and general agents. In evaluat- 
ing their conditions of work and the elements 
in the job, the agents least liked servicing 
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orphan policyholders, prospecting, preparing 
briefs, and other office work. 

When tesponses to questions on compensa- 
tion were analyzed by production groups, no 
clear-cut relation was apparent between job 
satisfaction and sales production; earning 
power in itself did not guarantee satisfaction. 
When asked about expected earnings and 
satisfaction they might derive from other 
jobs, only 6 per cent felt they could find 
greater satisfaction elsewhere, and 16 per cent 
felt they might enhance their earnings in 
other jobs. The majority (56 per cent) be- 
lieved they would earn less and 76 per cent 
felt they would gain less satisfaction in other 
jobs. 

Requests for suggestions about how their 
managers could improve their jobs met with 
response in 80 per cent of the 1,081 cases. 
The need for closer and more understanding 
agent-manager relationships appeared in 6 
of the 15 most frequent suggestions, a total of 
about 300 tallies. Five outstanding sugges- 
tions were: 


Number 
of Times 
Suggestions Mentioned 
Keep in closer touch with us 102 
Provide better office help and 
working conditions 95 
Provide better training and super- 
vision 56 
Build up our morale 47 
Treat us fairly and impartially 43 


Three suggestions most frequently men- 
tioned for the guidance of the home office were: 


Number 
of Times 
Suggestions Mentioned 
Revise our compensation omg 198 
Improve our retirement plan 145 
Get closer to the field—more field 
trips, talks with agents, etc. 105 


WoMEN 

Wightwick (34) studied the vocational 
interests of a group of women through college 
and after. She found that 61 or, 69 per cent, 
of the 89 employed women reported satisfac- 
tion with their jobs. Those who expressed 
dissatisfaction did so with reservations. 
Among the teachers in the group, 19 ex- 
pressed satisfaction, 11 expressed no positive 





satisfaction, and 3 were entirely dissatisfic) 

‘The five women who had been intereste; 
in secretarial work for eight years or mor 
would not choose another career even thoug) 
they expressed some dissatisfaction with 
their jobs."" The five secretaries who wer 
dissatisfied had become interested in thi 
occupation more recently than the satisfic: 
five. There seemed to be no over-all relation. 
ship, however, between persistence of voci- 
tional choice and job satisfaction. 

Professional positions apparently gay 
greater satisfaction: all eight social workers, 
all three librarians, the one writer, the on 
artist, one of the two psychologists, and on: 
of the two laboratory technicians reported 
satisfaction with their jobs. Four of thirtee: 
clerical workers, on the other hand, were dis- 
satisfied. The psychologist, the laborator; 
technician, and the economist who were no: 
entirely satisfied with their jobs, nevertheless 
were “‘very well satisfied with the careers 
they had chosen.”’ 

Of the total surveyed, 50 young womes 
who believed their jobs were contributing 
their major vocational interest presented i 
very high degree of job satisfaction. When 
vocational interest was related to the job 
there were four times as many satisfied a 
dissatisfied young women. Conversely, 
when the job was not related to major inter- 
est there were four times as many dissatisfied 
young women. 

Personality ratings on 12 traits, prepared by 
the faculty, were compared with reports 0 
job satisfaction. About ore-third of each 
personality classification (average, above an: 
below) were found to be dissatisfied. Fort; 
per cent of 33 office workers gained greate: 
satisfaction from their hobbies than from 
their jobs, while only 15 per cent of 40 pro- 
fessionals tanked hobbies over jobs as a majo 
source of satisfaction. Of those who t- 
ported greater satisfaction from hobbies thas 
from jobs, 8 had other, unrelated vocation 
interests, 2 had no definite vocational goals, 
and 2 were only temporarily employed in the 
jobs from which they reported. 


Oruer Facrors 


In a series of experimental studies, Lewis 
(19) attempted to ascertain the validity of the 
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hypothesis that ‘satisfaction in work should 
be obtainable from the cooperating person's 
activities as well as from one’s own.’ The 
guthor created work situations between each 
pf 14 subjects and a planted co-worker in a 
college office. Zeigarnik’s technique was 
ised to elicit indicators of attitudes from re- 
talled material. Each subject began 18 
tasks with a co-worker. In nine instances 
he was told to complete the task alone, and 
jn the other nine he was instructed that his 
to-worker would complete the tasks. From 
jnterview data she formulated the provisional 
tonclusion that ‘‘under...cooperative work- 
ing conditions, task completion by another 
rson than oneself can be ‘satisfactory.’ ' 

In a sequel (20) Lewis arranged three ex- 
periments to differentiate between the effects 
on the worker of task- and ego-orientation in 
tompleting a job. In the first experiment, 
the subject worked alone with the observer 
showing an imterest in the task; then the 
pbserver shifted his interest to the subject. 
In this way, the task-orientation first estab- 
lished was changed toego-orientation. Nine 

f the 18 tasks were interrupted before com- 
ieee while the rest were carried through 
completion. 

The second experiment made use of a 

lanted co-worker. Both workers were in- 
s rapasd by the examiner in 9 of the 18 
tasks. In the third experiment the subject 
worked alone and was interrupted in half the 
tasks by the examiner, who finished them in 
e worker's presence. The authors con- 


uded: 


(1) When the subject is ego-oriented, re- 
ll favored the completed tasks and greater 
tisfaction came with success; (2) inter- 
pted tasks were better recalled than com- 
leted tasks in cooperative as well as in iso- 
ted works; (3) completion of a task by an- 
ther worker was as satisfactory as personal 
mpletion, even when the subject was work- 
galone. This was possible only when sub- 
cts were task-oriented. 


DiscussIONAL ARTICLES 


In this group are two articles (24, 25) and a 
ok (23) by McMurry. In (24) the five 
ost important factors in destroying morale 
¢ considered to be: careless selection and 
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placement; little help in employee adjust- 
ment; unthinking company policy; frequent 
lack of adjustment to the supervisor; no 
provision of outlets for employee dissatisfac- 
tions. The author believes that the most 
important source of poor morale derives from 
the conflict between the employee and his 
associates or his supervisor. Morale of fore- 
men is discussed in his other article (25) and 
he considers the role of the foremen impor- 
tant in determining the morale of other 
workers. In his book (23), McMurry re- 
emphasizes the importance of the foremen in 
fostering industrial morale, and points up 
sharply the need for grievance outlets within 
the industrial organization. 

Baruch (1), after examining women em- 
ployees, plant officials, and published ma- 
terial, concludes that specific causes of job 
dissatisfaction are: fecling of unimportance, 
lack of mutual understanding, unvoiced 
grievances, discrimination, and tedium. 

Conversely, Burlingame (6) describes the 
worker with high morale as one who has 
found *‘in his work a means of self-expression 
and a satisfaction of his needs for group 
relationships."" The worker should know 
the goal of his “‘team"’ and the promotional 
steps available to him. Dissatisfaction is 
due to the employee's ‘‘inability to adjust 
himself to the conditions under which he 
must do it (the job).”’ 

Greenwell (12) feels that with young 
workers a highly important remedy for dis- 
satisfaction is one mentioned by Burlingame, 
i.e., giving the worker an understanding of 
the way up the ladder to better jobs—to make 
him see that his frequently is not a dead-end 
job. 

When Brodman (3) investigated morale 
factors in all the departments of a New York 
City office of a large mail order house, he 
found variations in number of sick calls, 
medical absences, latenesses and quits, al- 
though the departments were similar in most 
external factors. He concluded that the 
frequency of these low morale indicators was 
caused by “‘lack of (a) good group leadership, 
(b) proper adjustment to the group, and (c) 
an incentive to do outstanding work in and 
for the group.” 


Discussions by McGregor (22), Brown (5), 
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Kurze and Branner (18), and Sutermeister 
(33) lead to the same general conclusions as 
those reached in the investigations presented 
thus far. They believe that personal relation- 
ships, especially between employee and super- 
visor, are the most important contributants 
to good or poor job morale. Solby (31, 32) 
contends that so important are these relation- 
ships that a new field of psychiatry has de- 
veloped—industrial psychiatry. This new 
discipline concerns itself with fostering these 
inter-personal relationships and increasing 
the ‘‘integration value’’ of a job. He defines 
the latter as ‘‘that part of the productivity 
value of a job which the individual experi- 
ences as ability to express his specific talents 
in productive work."’ 

Another industrial psychiatrist, Brown (4) 
reviews the advantageous effects of good 
morale and discusses procedures for maintain- 
ing morale at peak. Among his suggestions 
are good personnel and placement policies 
within the plant and attention to extra-plant 
conditions, which, if neglected, may vitiate 
an otherwise good program. 

The importance of enlightened supervision 
in fostering job satisfaction is discussed by 
Cooper (7) who describes the successful 
supervisor's traits of ‘‘forcefulness, fairness, 
loyalty, kindness, judgment and job knowl- 
edge.’’ English’s checklist (9) for super- 
visors is designed to point up elements about 
the work, his subordinates, and himself 
which may interfere with job adjustment and 
morale. Gardiner (11) also provides lists of 
questions about quality of supervision, 
working conditions, and opportunities that 
may be lacking, to assist the user to discover 
‘‘why men become dissatisfied.” 

Employee counseling is considered by 
Dickson (8) and Fuller (10) a technique con- 
tributing to job adjustment and job satisfac- 
tion among troubled workers. Dickson de- 
scribes the value of non-directive counseling 
in helping employees to overcome dissatisfac- 
tions through emotional release, reorienta- 
tion, re-evaluation, and by acquiring im- 
proved social skills for dealing with their 
fellows. Fuller concludes from his discus- 
sion that ‘‘a closer relationship between the 
supervisor and the employee has proved that 
more troubles are ‘brewed’ by the employee's 





lack of information than most any othe: 
factor."’ 


EvaLuaTION oF Recent Stupies 


The fina] study reported is a cogent evalz. 
tion by Kornhauser (17) of the various type; 
of employee attitude surveys undertaken Over 
the last 20 years. The most important pro. 
cedures are described as the free-answer inte:. 
view, formal interview items with simp; 
choice responses, and the printed question. 
naire. He views the influences most fr. 
quently considered important to job satisfac. 





tion as: factors in the individual, factors pf 


life away from work, and factors in employ. 
ment relations. “Little agreement exis: 
concerning the order of importance of thes 
factors."’ And the author raises a number o/ 
penetrating questions about procedures an: 
about the generalizations derived from hi 
survey of studies which he summarizes x 
follows : 


1. What differences are being sought by 
the study under consideration? 

* 2. What variables are under investigation’ 

3. The impossibility of isolating th 
single variables to be studied. 

4. The different methods of analysis, 
which “‘give rise to serious question: 
about the validity and comparabiliy 
of conclusions.’ 


The author divides the methods mentioned 
above into seven types: (a) experimentally 
established control groups, or controlling all 
but one variable; (b) group comparisons, 
(c) analysis of objective factors in relation to 
differences in work satisfaction; (d) analysis 
of personal characteristics in relation to dit: 
ferences in work satisfaction; (¢) the reli 
tionship between general satisfactions ani 
specific satisfactions; (f) employees’ direc: 
ratings in comparing characteristics of work, 
(g) free-answer interviewing. He discusse: 
the relative values and shortcomings « 
methodology in previous researches. 

The most significant contribution psy 
chology can make to the job satisfaction field, 
Kornhauser believes, is in the developmen! 
and improvement of clinical judgments bear 
ing on the “‘social-psychological dynamics « 
employment relations.” 
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In March, 1942, we published an article giving job tional Rifle Association, National Aud). Ca 
descriptions in summer camps (“‘Opportunities in Summer bon Societ . i 
Camps,** Patricia Lee Scharf, pe. 407-512). That article di y Cet 
included no information on where prospective counselors Radio broadcasts nn ' 
might receive training. We therefore offer the following National and local fraternities and soror-[§ Co! 
material which is an excerpt from a ‘‘Survey of Employ- ties Co! 
ment Possibilities for Camp Counselors,’ prepared by 
Mrs. Collins. —Tue Eprrors. roar staff members Co 
! Residence clubs Cor 
fn NEED for camp counselors in private Settlement houses Cot 
organization children’s camps has been Teachers’ unions _ \ 
steadily increasing for a number of years. Fraternal organizations, such as lodge § Eas 
Reservations for the current season indicate a Service clubs. . 
large Paige —. authorities be- TRAINING ' 
u - ° : 
lieve t ‘ “ b ages ry ae wd a Until recently few colleges and universitis{f Fre 
s for . - ; . : 
= — ough the acute short- have recognized the need for special courses » JF Get 


age of experienced counselors caused by the 
War has been considerably reduced, there is 
still a demand for trained personnel, camp 
executives, and specialists in various depart- 
ments. There will be opportunity for those 
with ability in group leadership. 

The more progressive camps realize that 
often young college students have acquired 
great skill in arts, crafts, swimming, tennis, 
and other sports, and many of them have the 
ability to teach the skills to children. How- 
ever, the important factor is the ability to 
teach the child, rather than to teach the skill. 
The need is for teaching sportsmanship, the 
ability to work with others, the value of 
adjusting the child's everyday life for a sea- 
son with a group which is larger, more infor- 
mal than the group he meets during the rest 
of the year. 

For those interested incamp jobsthe follow- 
ing sources are suggested : 


Placement agencies, including schodl place- 
ment services 

Newspaper want advertisements, especially 
in college papers 

Club seniauiien Scouts, YWCA, YMCA, 
YWHA, Junior Leagues 

Colleges, _—_ and private schools (fac- 
ulty and student body) 

Institutions and churches 

Professional associations and groups, such 
as National Recreation Association, Na- 





prepare students for this seasonal work [¢' 
Since it is through this opportunity for grou 
work that many college students find thei 
aptitude for leadership, which may lead to: Ili 
choice of vocation, the need is now recognize, 
and training courses have been developed icf 1j;; 
many leading colleges in the country. Som Ind 
institutions give graduate credit for thesxf low 
courses. For example, New York Univer-§) Ith: 
sity School of Education gives 6 points cachf Jam 
summer for graduate work in the field of camp 
education. The faculty includes outstanding 
leaders in education, forestry, and relate Ma. 
subjects. The course is given at Nationlf) yy, 
Camp, sponsored by Life Camps, Inc., with) ya, 
headquarters at 369 Lexington Avenue, Nevf y 


York 17. The director is L. B. Sharp. | Mia 
Among the institutions offering courses fof Mil 
training camp personnel are: ae 
is 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Courses rs 
include camp cookery, fire building, try 
organization, practice in sleeping out 0 
doors, nature study, edible herbs, health J) yyy, 
safety, crafts, use of knife and axe, sani Nes 
tation, and program gore a 

University of Toronto, Canada. A prof ny 
vately owned camp offers a course anv) y/o, 
ally the first three weeks in September) yo, 
Certificates are granted in such coursif} op; 
as canoeing, sailing, crafts, and swim 
ming. Discussion groups are held in thy 
evenings. 
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Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

{rkansas State College, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Barnard College, New York City 

Boston Universit 

Brooklyn College, New York 

Butler University, Indianapolis 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Central College of Education, Ellenberg, 
Wash. 

College of the City of New York 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Cornell University 

Cortland State Teachers College, Cortland, 
New York 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, La- 
Grande, Ore. 

Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

George Washington University, Washington, 


Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Illinois State Normal University, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

Illinois Wesleyan College, Bloomington, III. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Iowa State College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York 

James Milliken University, Decatur, III. 

' Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, New York 


~ | Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
_f Macalaster College, St. Paul, Minn. 


' Manhattan College 

Mary Washington College, (University of 
Virginia) Charlottesville, Va. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Mills College, Oakland, California 

Minneapolis YMCA 

Missouri Valley Section, American Camp- 
ing Association, Kansas City, sponsored 
by the Council of Social Agencies and the 
Public Schools 

Murray State College, Murray, Ky. 

New York State College of Forestry, Syra- 

' cuse, New York 

New York University, New York City 
North Central College, Naperville, Ill. 

Normal University, Secon Ill. 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
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Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore 

Oswego Teachers Normal School 

Pacific Camping Association 

Pennsylvania Section, American Camping 
Association, Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania State College 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif 

Queens College, New York 

Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 

St. Cloud Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

San Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif 


Santa Barbara College (University of Cali- 
fornia) Berkeley, Calif. 
Sargent (Boston University), Boston, Mass. 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Stanford University, Calif. 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Syracuse University 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
Texas 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz 

University of Buffalo 

University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

University of Denver 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

University of lowa 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

University of Nebraska 

University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N. H. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

University of So. California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


The YMCA, YWCA, YMHA, 4-H and 
the Boy and Girl Scouts also offer training 
courses for their personnel. 











Job Opportunities on the Campus 


LESTER G. BRAILEY 
Dean of Men, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 


ost scHoots and colleges have more ap- 
M plicants for part-time jobs than they 
can place. Especially in small communities 
with a limited number of business and indus- 
trial establishments it is important to tap 
every source of employment on the campus 
itself. To discover sources of part-time em- 
ployment Marshall College sent a question- 
naire to colleges in the area, in West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Ohio. The questionnaire in- 
dicated the job opportunities on the Marshall 
campus ial invited listings from other in- 
stitutions. 

Thirty-one colleges responded and the 
itemized results appear below. We have 
classified the listings as ‘“‘Common’’ and 
“Uncommon,”’ which were clearly defined 
groups. Those jobs listed nine or more times 
were classified *‘Common."’ Those appear- 
ing four times or less were listed as “‘Un- 
common."’ It is this group that should be 
closely scrutinized by college employment 
officers. Perhaps one or more of the items 
can be added to your list of Jobs Available. 


On-Campus Joss 


Common 


Food Service 
Dishwashing 
Mopper 
Busboy 
Waiter—Waitress 
Counter worker 








Clerical and Stenographic workers 
Clerical—in administrative offices 
Clerical—in professor's offices 
Clerical—in libraries 

Library Assistants 

Laboratory Assistants 

Stockroom Assistants 

Intramural Assistants 

Maintenance 
Dormitory ard Building janitors 
Laborers—bu: ings and grounds 
Painters 

Switchboard Operators 

Dormitory Proctors 


Uncommon 


Mimeographer 

Night watchman 

Campus inventory clerk 
Worker on college farm 
Stock and agricultural buildings 
Tutors 

Bookstore clerks 

Mail deliverymen 

Bus drivers 

Drivers for extension workers 
Postalclerks * 

Laundry workers 


Ticket salesmen, ushers for entertainments, 


contests 
Recreation room custodians 
Traffic officers 
Mechanics 
Instructors at airport 
Public relations assistants 
Nursing assistants in infirmary 
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Can We Claim a Monoply on Vocational Guidance? 


N SEVERAL occasions we have heard 

members of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association shudder: ‘‘If we aren't 
careful our field is going to be taken over by 
the psychologists—or the social workers— 
or the economists."’ These apprehensive 
persons Cite, for instance, a recent report from 
a committee of the Social Science Research 
Council which outlines research problems on 
the efficacy of the vocational guidance being 
done, the relation between vocational gui- 
dance and shortage of workers in certain oc- 
cupations, and kindred questions. 

The alarmists cite occasional passages in 
psychological literature where vocational 
guidance is listed as a constituent part of 
clinical psychology. They point to an 
article entitled, “‘Occupations in Psychol- 
ogy,’ by C. L. Shartle, published in the 
American Psychologist for December, 1946 
(pp. 580-582). Among the 91 occupations 
named are seven which the professionals in 
vocational guidance consider to be within 
their domain: vocational counselor, voca- 
tional counselor in a community agency, 
vocational adviser in Veterans Administra- 
tion, occupational counselor, director of 
vocational guidance, employment counselor, 
employment interviewer. 

How much cause for alarm is there in 
these manifestations, and what attitude 
should members of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association take toward them? 
| In answering these questions we should 
rst observe that any specialized service on 

half of individuals is necessarily linked 
with other services. A teacher of mathe- 
Matics overlaps the work of the teacher of 
cience, the school nurse, school psycholo- 
ist, the vocational counselor. The social 

orker crosses the paths of the court officer, 
he psychologist, the employment inter- 
riewer, etc. Clinical psychologists are fre- 


quently accused of transgressing on the do- 
main of psychiatrists. It is in the very nature 
of service to individuals that such overlapping 
occurs, because the individual often needs the 
attention of several specialists simultaneously. 
It is also inevitable that among these special- 
ists there should arise jealousies and charges 
that one specialist is encroaching on another's 
territory. 

In order to see the operation of this in- 
termingling let us examine the relation be- 
tween the practice of psychology and the 
practice of vocational guidance. A _ well- 
appointed vocational guidance agency has 
on its staff a psychologist. The well-trained 
vocational counselor has studied a good deal 
of psychology: mental development, mental 
hygiene, tests, statistics, etc. Nevertheless, 
vocational counselors insist that the voca- 
tional adjustment of an individual rests on 
more than psychological factors. His health 
and physical condition are important; so 
also is his social and economic status. Of 
especial significance are the occupational 
and educational opportunities open to him— 
an area concerning which a psychologist 1s 
generally not informed. 

Some of the confusion regarding the re- 
spective roles of the psychologist and the 
vocational counselor stems from a miscon- 
ception of vocational guidance. Many psy- 
chologists, in common with most laymen, 
regard it simply as the task of ‘‘discovering 
the aptitudes and interests of an individual”’ 
and handing him a prescription. The syl- 
logism is as follows: 

Psychlogical tests are the means for dis- 
covering aptitudes and interests. 

A psychologist is skilled in using tests. 

Therefore a psychologist can give voca- 
tional guidance. 

Certain psychologists think that voca- 
tional guidance simply deals with attitudes. 
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Thus Rogers states, ‘For the non-directive 
counselor, educational and vocational difhi- 
culties are personal (emotional) problems.” 
Having found that this is often the case with 
clients in a psychological clinic, they jump 
to the conclusion that the statement is true 
of the general population. 

Let us outline the steps which members of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion can take, individually and collectively, 
to reduce conflicts to a minimum and to 
maintain leadership in the field which they 
have pre-empted: 


1. To abolish the misunderstanding about 
vocational guidance we should constantly 
publicize the fundamental principles of voca- 
tional guidance. The public needs to be 
told time and again that the vocational ad- 
justment of an individual depends not only 
on psychological factors but me on physical, 
social, and economic factors. We should 
also dwell on the importance of considering 
the vocational and educational opportunities 
open to him. We should unceasingly com- 
bat the idea that our chief aim is to discover 
the aptitudes and interests of the individual. 

2. We should also publicize the methods 
we use, informing the public that vocational 
guidance cannot be given through one or two 
contacts, that our service ri ol more than 
helping an individual to choose an occupa- 
tion. We help him plan his, training for the 
occupation and take his first steps up the 
vocational ladder. Even after he has started 
to work we keep hold of his hand, for he may 
need our help in making readjustments. 

3. For the benefit of our own constituency 
as well as for the purpose of establishing 
good public relations, we need to set up and 
maintain exact and high standards of per- 
formance. We can do this through com- 
mittees such as Ethical Practices, Certifica- 
tion and Training, and Professional Member- 
ship. Official pronouncements should be 
clear, indicating the precise limits of our 
field as well as the professional standards 
for which we stand. 

4. We should welcome cooperation from 
all legitimate quarters, recognizing the work 
of any one who practices sound vocational 

uidance, regardless of the title he bears. 
Tas example, it is entirely possible that a 
psychologist may acquire the skills we re- 
gard as necessary in vocational guidance. 
Many psychologists have acquired them and 
have rendered distinguished service to the 
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National Vocational Guidance Associat; 
and to the cause it promotes. 

We should cooperate with committes 
from the American Psychological Associatio; 
and _ other organizations whose interes: 
touch ours, even including the Nationa! 
Association of Manufacturers and the L; 
Insurance Companies of America, Inc., bor 
of which have expressed interest in vocations 
guidance. In these cooperative undertaking 
we should lead instead of reluctantly follow. 
ing or obstinately criticizing. 

5. The temptation to encroach on other 
people’s fields assails us as well as other sp. 
cialists. We are accused, sometimes just); 
of usurping the rights of deans, psychologist: 
and social workers. We should do al! 
our power to avoid giving cause for such 
criticisms. 

The members of the National Vocational 
Guidance have a precious heritage. For 
almost forty years they have been the onl) 
national organization existing for the express 
purpose of furthering vocational guidanc: 
They have the right, indeed, the obligation, 
to say how it should be carried on. We can- 
not maintain our leadership, however, bj 
holding a selfish dog-in-the-manger attitude 
or by usurping the places of other services als 
directed toward the welfare of individuals 
Strategy requires a high degree of statesman- 
ship and a vigorous program of public rela- 
tions. While we look for leadership to the 
Committee on Policy which President Layton 
has appointed, we should individually serv: 
as ambassadors of good will and molders o 
public opinion in the communities where w: 
work. 


i 
VocaTIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF ACADEMIC 
SuByEcts 


VocaTionaL guidance literature makes much 
of the point that school subjects con- 
stitute a favorable medium for enlightes- 
ing youth regarding vocations. The tradi- 
tional subjects, in addition to constituting : 
base of general education, are applied in 
many vocations. We frequently advocate 
that subject-matter teachers point out thes 
applications, but we have done little to hel; 
them do so. 

Pioneer efforts in this direction were made 
by Jesse B. Davis whose book, Vocational and 
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{oral Guidance, published in 1914 provided 
rceachers of English with exercises and proj- 
ects which promoted pupils’ thinking about 
vocational problems. Several textbooks on 
touched 


civics have also on vocational 
problems. Some colleges such as Hunter 


and the University of Chicago have issued 
pamphlets indicating vocational possibilitics 
erowing out of academic subjects. During 
the 1920’s the National Research Council 
published a few such pamphlets. Included 
in this literature are also the Champaign 
Guidance Charts. 

Teachers of various subjects who have 
caught the vision have pleaded for more 
materials that will help them in setting 
forth the vocational implications of their 
subjects. To meet this need in mathematics, 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics charged its Commission on Post-War 
Plans with the responsibility for assembling 
materials that would set forth the vocational 
implications of mathematics. 

The Commission’s report has just ap- 
peared—a 24-page pamphlet entitled, “‘Gui- 
dance Phamphlet in Mathematics for High 
School Students."’ It is distributed by The 
Mathematics Teacher, 525 W. 120th Street, New 
York City 27. Price $.25 or $.10 in lots of 10 
or more. 

Under the heading ‘Mathematics Used by 
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Trained Workers’’ are sections d 
bookkeepers, clerical w 


There is a list of 


farmers, nurses ( ap- 
prenticeable trades that require mathe- 
matics.’’ There is a section on mathemati 


for professional workers such as statistician, 


surveyor, engineer, actuary, et 
on women In mathematics and mathematical 
organizations. 

A bibliography contains useful re 


In producing the report, the Commissior 


rerences 


obtained the assistance of the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service of 
U. S. Office of Education. Indeed ’ 
graph of acknowledgments” credits Walter J 
Greenleaf with having organized the ma 
terials and having written 
draft. 


the first over-a 


In order to insure that the pamphlet be 
intelligible to students, the Committee asked 
two young people to read and criticize the 
manuscript before publication—a _ pattern 


] Ty } 


worthy of adoption by all producers of ox 
cupational monographs. 

There is room for many full-length mono- 
graphs of this type. The enthusiastic re- 
ception given to this pamphlet by teachers of 
mathematics indicates that similar publica- 
fine 


. would find a ready 


tions in the sciences, modern languages, 
and industrial arts, etc 
market.—H. D. K. 
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Guest Editorial 


Time to Face Facts 


hy 1s time to face facts. Fact One, guidance 

is being given every day, week in and 
week out, by tens of thousands of teachers, 
ministers, personnel people, social workers, 
bankers, lawyers, and others whose voca- 
tional pursuits naturally lead them into 
advisory and counseling relationships. Fact 
Two, the vast majority of these folks don’t 
realize they are performing a guidance func- 
tion. Fact Three, they do not employ the 
latest and safest techniques of counseling. 
Fact Four, the great majority never will be- 
come professional counselors. 

We can talk about professionalizing gui- 
dance until we are blue in the face and yet, 
unless we broaden the sights of these thou- 
sands, relatively little upgrading of guidance 
will be accomplished. It will never be 
possible to have all of the guidance done by 
people holding master’s or doctor's degrees. 
Indeed, this is not necessary, particularly if 
those technically qualified as guidance 
specialists recognize their full responsibilities. 

Much emphasis is put upon the quality of 
guidance programs. This is as it should be. 
Striving for higher professional standards, 
improving ethical practices, and developing 
more highly specialized guidance techniques 
will all contribute to the growth of effective 
guidance. 

The technically trained should seek to im- 
prove their professional standards. They 
should be helped in every way possible by 
all others actively interested in furthering 
good guidance. However, this should not 
be an end in itself, but only a means to an 
end. 

What guidance needs most today is sales- 
manship—aggressivesalesmanship. Themem- 
bers of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association must take the lead in this. It 
is their challenge and their opportunity. 

Only a relatively few of this nation's 
school administrators are sold on guidance. 
That is why so few schools even in metro- 
politan areas have programs that justify the 
name of guidance. Untli recently there was 
no place in the preparatory training of 





































teachers for the subject of guidance. These 


people who mold our youths have not been F ™!” 
equipped with either the time or the tech- f 
nique that would enable them to aid youth — ™ 
in selection and prosecution of vocational — P* 
aims. sell 
While America is known as a land of higher 
education, it is important that we realiz fF “< 
that a great many of our colleges and uni- fF * 
versities are as ill equipped with guidance J '™! 
programs as many of our rural schools. We § 
need to sell guidance to these school ad minis- . 
trators and these teachers. An 
Thousands of industries have yet to recog- bot 
nize the guidance implications in their per- ord 
sonnel practices. They have yet to be made § "° 
conscious of how guidance can stabilize their 1 
employment and improve their production. F ™” 
Management and personnel people in indus- L 
try must be awakened to this need and op- = 
portunity. 
How can this selling job be done? The Cor 
ways are endless, but here are a few ideas 
which can be put into practice by the mem- 
bers of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. They can hold more frequent fF W! 
meetings of their Branches and invite more 
people to participate. Guidance needs do F App 
not exist just eight or nine months a year. 
It is a year-round proposition and yet } 
Branches still operate on a school year basis F gui 
or worse. Of the 74 Branches of the Na- — Th 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 45 F cor 
have failed to publish the frequency of their I 


meetings; five meet only annually; six 
meet quarterly; two meet bi-monthly; 16 
meet monthly, but this really means only 
during the school year in most instances. 
If Branches are to fulfill their obligation to 
guidance, they need greater activity. Besides 


more frequent and regular meetings, they can ( 
also sell guidance by sponsoring regional Fin, 
meetings and conducting workshop training J) the 
groups. They can promote community gui- J) les 
dance projects. They need to become the ff) be 
apostles of guidance. me 

Just as each Branch needs to do a better job el. 


of selling guidance within its community, sc 
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too does it behoove the National Vocational 
Guidance Association to drive hard to es- 
tablish Branches in hundreds of cities where 
none now exist. It needs to furnish these 
Branches with help in organizing and plan- 
ning their activities. 

Aggressive salesmanship is needed! Sales- 
manship that will sell improved guidance 
practices to the multitude of *‘fringe’’ coun- 
sclors. 

Salesmanship that will sell the modern 
techniques of guidance. 

Salesmanship that will sell the economic 
importance of guidance to school adminis- 
trators and industries. 

Salesmanship that will sell every youth in 
America on the importance of inventorying 
both himself and occupational situations in 
order to make a lasting and satisfying voca- 
tional choice. 

The challenge is here and so is the oppor- 
tunity! Will we accept them or will we say, 
“Let George do it, I'm too busy?’’ It’s 
time to face factsi—Croyp S. Sremnmerz 
NVGA Trustee; Director of Training, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio. 


Letters to the Editor 


When Can We Expect More and Better 
Research in Vocational Guidance? 


Apropos the Editorial, Occupations, February, 1948. 


More and better research in vocational 
guidance is not only necessary but a “‘must.”’ 
This requires the right people, satisfactory 
conditions and the necessary money. 

It is true that our profession, mainly due 
to the impetus of two World Wars, has grown 
by leaps and bounds the past thirty years. 
Compare this period of time with the duration 
of the law and medical professions. It is 
infinitesimal. We must be patient but not 
satisfied . 

Our field is large. We know that our tests 
in general are not as reliable as we would like 
them to be. Tests that have a correlation of 
less than 0.9 are not really reliable and must 
be used with a good deal of personal judg- 
ment which in itself often has a very low cor- 

elation. A business man would not use a 
tystem that was wrong 30 per cent to 40 per 
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cent of the time. Yet we are loath to call 
tests with a correlation of 0.6 or 0.7 poor be- 
cause we have nothing else to replace them 
with. 

Our next weakness is the superficial know]- 
edge that a number of advisers have of the 
occupations for which they are counseling the 
youngster. Ina recent article! it was pointed 
out that private industry insisted that all 
personnel applicants work in their shops as 
long as a year before they begin any personnel 
work. This is not done so that the manufac- 
turer may save money on a factory hand 
This is done because it takes time to learn 
their methods and, what is most important, 
how to get along with people. And this 
element of time cannot be fulfilled by the 
few weeks of a summer vacation even if it is 
a succession of summers nor by part-time 
work. You have to work at this job without 
the feeling of security that eventually you can 
return to your teaching position. We cannot 
be expected to work at all the occupations, 
but we must have the “‘feel’’ of at least one 
to appreciate the others. 

Our third weakness is that the public has 
not been properly and sufficiently aroused to 
the necessity of guidance. It is psychology 
minded and test conscious, but it is not in- 
formed about the real nature of vocational 
guidance. This also applies to members of 
the Boards of Education and unfortunately to 
a number of superintendents. Even a large 
number of teachers themselves are inclined to 
disregard guidance. Not so long ago* we 
learned that professors at colleges teaching 
students in our profession were not interested 
enough to belong to one of the three national 
organizations. 

What can we do about this situation? For 
the moment not very much. We will have 
to go along the best way we can with our 
present tests, do the best research we are 
capable of under the circumstances, and be 
thankful that so many of us have enough plain 
common sense to be able to counsel properly. 

In the meantime we should adopt the 
following policy: 

1 **Survey of the Training and Qualifications of Prac- 


ticing Personnel Executives’ by Donald S. Parks, Occu 


paTions, February, 1948 
2**Analysis of Summer Courses for Counselors" by 


Hugh M. Bell, Occupations, January, 1948 
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1. Inform the general public what we 
have accomplished so far and what we hope 
to do, and when the public has become suffici- 
ently interested there should be money forth- 


coming 
2. To establish fellowships and other means 
for research in testing, and ~~ 


3. Research in occupational trends with all 
possible aid from the advisers in each local 
community, and 

4. Insist that all candidates for graduate 
degrees in guidance be required to spend frum 
six months to a year, full time, at some office 
or shop to learn first hand what the worker, 
who is the average youngster in the future, 
has tocontend with. Physicians are required 
to be interns, and lawyers usually act as 
clerks at first.—Lovuis Licntrenstein, [nstruc- 
tor, Industrial Arts, and Counselor, Milford 
High School, Connecticut. 





In reply to your editorial, ‘‘More and Bet- 
ter Reseach in Vocational Guidance,’ it 
seems to me that the most important task 























confronting us is the use of the wealth 
material now available due to the advisemen; 
and guidance program of the Veterans A 
ministration, which with a few exceptions 
going to waste, and in these few exception 
there is no coordinated plan of research tha: 
will make possible the correlation of 
various studies. More and better research 
vocational guidance would include a nation. 
wide, foundation-financed research projec: 
with these data. 
There is need also for research in 
sociology of occupations, the gains to Coun- 
seling from the VA program, the relation- 
ship of personal, social, and educational ad- 
justment to vocational adjustment, an ind 
of satisfaction and efficiency on various jobs, 
the development of community counseling 
and adult adjustment centers. 
Never have we had the data available { 
more and better research in vocational gui- 
dance than we have at the present time. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wa ter L. Stone 
Arlington, Virginia 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 
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HE Rapio Committee plans a monthly 
je and review of broadcasts through- 
yt the country that should interess NVGA 
members. If these reports indicate that 
broadcasts are too few or too poor, perhaps 
Branches will join with the Committee in 
stimulating something better in their com- 
munities. The session planned by the Com- 
mittee at the Chicago Convention is intended 
to be a provocative though somewhat 
sketchy laboratory demonstration of what is 
on the air and what there might be. The ses- 
sion will be fully reviewed in the May issue of 
Occupations. Meanwhile, here is the first of 
a series of local reports. 


lable for 
nal gul- 
ne. 


New York City Area 

The incidence of guidance, occupational in- 
formation, organized discussion of jobs or 
careers to which New Yorkers’ ears are being 
exposed is almost nil, unless one includes 
under this heading the few announcements of 
job openings at the New York State Em- 
ployment Service, made in the early morning 
over the Municipal Station, WNYC. 

There are, however, a few programs and 
one-time special broadcasts on the periphery 
programs which are more interesting for the 
‘tevelation of radio techniques that might be 
applied to vocational material than for their 
own content. 

CBS carries a sustaining program on 
WCBS, New York (64 other stations on the 
network carry it too) in the field of child 
psychology and guidance. ‘Doorway to 
)Life’’ (Sunday 1 p.m., E.S.T.) is a weekly 
) dramatization of a different phase of child or 
sadolescent problems, teacher and parent col- 
‘laboration in solving them, with or without 





Radio Column 


REPORT ON NEW YORK CITY AREA 


psychiatric help. Typical of the problems 
presented are the jealousy of an older child of 
a new member of the family, the adolescent 
girl's first boy problem, and the child who 
discovered that hysteria is a useful tool 

The validity is achieved through a consult- 
ing board of child psychologists and educa- 
tors, the interest is sustained by dramatizing 
the action in playlet form with a cast of 
children, periodically interrupted by inter- 
pretive statements by the Announcer. The 
success of the presentation can be measured by 
the fact that it interests the writer as a pro- 
fessional and as a parent, and wholly absorbs 
his 14-year-old son as a radio play. The 
technique could easily be applied to voca- 
tional guidance material. 

The second program of this kind is *‘Chil- 
dren’s Hour,”’ carried by WJZ and other ABC 
stations (Sunday, 7 p.m., EST). It consists of 
recorded but spontaneous conversation be- 
tween groups of children having adjustment 
difficulties and Helen Parkhurst, pioneer pro- 
gressive educator and formerly Headmistress 
of the Dalton School. The children meet 
during the week in Miss Parkhurst’s home 
and are allowed to respond freely to her ques- 
tions about how and why they got into 
trouble and how they feel about it. The in- 
terest is sustained because of the almost 
““stream of consciousness’ flow of the chil- 
dren's reactions. Curiously enough this pro- 
gram is broadcast at the same hour as the 
Jack Benny Show. 

WNYC, New York City’s station, sched- 
ules with remarkable regularity and broad- 
casts with equal irregularity, a program for 
veterans (Wednesday, 9:30 p.m. EST). Veter- 
ans’ questions are answered by VA represen- 
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tatives in each field of VA specialization: 
insurance, pensions, educational benefits, etc. 

All these programs together probably don't 
attract the number of listeners that the 
‘*Mediation Court’’ (WOR and Mutual Net- 
work, Sunday, 8 p.m.,EST) attracts. A board 
of more or less well-known people, lawyers, 
clergymen, writers, listen to the tragic stories 
of individuals and couples who are either in 
despair or are exhibition hungry. In their in- 
finite wisdom the board dispenses justice for 
the edification of the listening public. The 
members of the board usually are experts in 
some field but rarely in the field in which the 
problems with which they are dealing, fall. 
And no matter how good their qualifications, 
they are compelled to make snap judgments, 
based on superficial evidence about deep- 
rooted problems. There is never a problem 
that could not be better dealt with in the pri- 
vacy of a family counseling agency or the 
Legal Aid Society. 

A really glowing and heart-warming one- 
time documentary was done by CBS, December 
30, 1947. ‘‘Among Ourselves’’ (a report of 
the year’s advance in race and minority rela- 
tions) was an exciting re-enactment of a num- 
ber of the year’s disagreeable incidents, all 
press-reported, involving anti-Negro, anti- 
Semitic, and anti-Nisei doings, but, strangely 
enough, all involving happy endings in the 
form of favorable post-incident community 
reactions. 

To summarize: In the New York area 
there is no guidance or job material being 
broadcast as such; there are, however, pro- 
grams which contribute to the cause of voca- 
tional and personal adjustment. But more 
importantly, there are constant demonstra- 
tions of ways in which the tremendous pull- 
ing power of radio can be harnessed to voca- 
tional guidance. The demonstrations re- 
demonstrate the old principle that the lesson 
must be sugar-coated, that entertainment not 
textbooks (whether it’s Bach, burlesque, or 
Biology) attracts listeners, and that is a sine 
qua non to getting the guidance message 
across on the radio. 

This will be the theme of our session at 
Chicago. It will be the goal of the Radio 
Committee during the coming year. 

Radio Committee (still in formation), 































Ricnarp L. Praut, Chairman. New Yoh | 
(Planning Sub-Committee), Roland Bay; 
Alfred Feintuch, Clare Lewis, Harold 4 
Wren. Chicago: Russel G. Kempiner 
Colorado: Marjorie K. Thompson; Connecticy: 
Harold J. Mahoney; Detroit: Virginia Allen 
Indianapolis: WW. L. Howard; Maryland 
Katherine O. Boone; Miéinneapolis: Charle 
W. Goulding; Omaha: Frank L. Siever 
New Jersey: L. N. Yepsen; Ohio CNorthwes:. 
ern): Arden C. Walker; Pennsylvania (Wes. 
ern): Ruth E. Welty; Rochester: Willian 
W. Rogers; Washington, D.C.: Ruth B. Hal! 
Wisconsin: William Spears; East Tennesse 
C. B. Collier; Rhode Island: Cora G. Carr 
Central New York: Ruth Tucker. 





Amendments to By-Laws Voted by Mii! 


The change in the By-Laws, Article | 
Section 2 (March, Occupations, p. 369) wa 
voted by the Delegates who represented yor 
at the 1947 Convention at Columbus. 

The Amendment to the By-Laws propose 
March 30, 1947, at the last session of the 
Delegate Assembly at Columbus was voted f 
Article III, Section 7—A Branch may hav: 
Associate Members who meet only local re. 
quirements of the Branch. Such Member 
shall have no voting power in the selection of 
Delegates to the Delegate Assembly, nor in 
the election of officers, nor in other affairs o! 
the National Association. These Member; 
shall pay annual national dues of not lesf 
than $2.00. (Amended portion is in bol 
face type.—Ed.) 








Who’s Who and Where 








Max Siecet is now Psychologist in th 
Psychiatric Clinic, Domestic Relations Court, 
New York City, and Clinical Psychologist a 
the Testing and Advisement Center, Brooklys 
College, New York. He had formerly bees 
Vocational Adviser for the VA; Schoo 
Psychologist in the Bureau of Child Gur 
dance, New York City Board of Education, 
and Chief Psychologist, Federation Employ- 
ment Service, New York City. He serve: 








































overseas at a neuropsychiatric center, as 
Senior Psychologist, with the rank of Cap- 
rain, A.G.D. 


The Employment and Vocational Bureau of 
Philadelphia announces that the following 
have been named staff members: Heten G. 
Srern and Evcene Exuiotr. Both had been 
with the Veterans Administration. 


Connecticy: 
rinia Allen 


Northwes:. 


; Atruea Horret, Dean of Women, the Uni- 
nia (West. 


versity of Pennsylvania, has been elected 


- Willian". 1 € 
th B "r national president, American Association of 
28 University Women. 
Tennesse 
a G. Carr TaeoporE J. KUEMMERLEIN, who had been 


Vice-Principal, Boys’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, has been appointed Director, De- 
partment of Pupil Personnel, Milwaukee 
Public Schools. Irvinc W. Srovrt, the for- 
mer Director, is now an instructor, Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College. 


by Mail 


Article | 
369) wa 
ented youl Aswer L. Hansen, formerly Director, 
Veterans Counseling Center, University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed Assistant 
Dean, School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Proposed 
ym of the 
as voted 
nay have 
- local re- 
Member; 
lection of 
y, nor is 
affairs of 
embers 


Paut B. McGann has recently been ap- 

pointed Acting Director of Guidance, Buffalo, 

‘New York, Public Schools for the remainder 

of the school year. Mr. McGann had been 

Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Cliff- 
side, New Jersey. 

not less F 


in bolif’ Katuarine S. Dory, who has been As- 
sistant to the Dean in charge of the Bureau of 
Occupations, Barnard College, New York 
City, is retiring at the close of the academic 
‘year. Her successor is Ruta HovuGuton 
who has been on the staff of the foreign stu- 
"dent program, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee of New England. 
r in the 
s Court, 
logist a: 
rooklys 
tly bees 
School 
Id Gur 
ucation; 
smploy- 
- served 


State Supervisors 


Three hundred fifty persons attended the 
January regional conference at Belmont, 
Supervisor Benson of Massachusetts reports. 
(See Occupations, February, 1948, p. 317.) 
A similar conference was scheduled for New 
Bedford, March 5, and West Springfield, 
April 2. 
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The Wyoming Gaidance News Bulletin sent by 
Supervisor Orr announces that Royce 
Brewster, OIGS, U. S. Office of Education, 
will give courses for counselors at the gradu- 
ate level during the summer session, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. Gertrude Boyd and J. R. 
MacNeel of the University will also give 
courses. The Bulletin also carries a study of 
drop-outs from the public schools. ‘‘In all 
four classes studied, an average of 30 per cent 
of pupils enrolled in the second grade left 
school before the tenth grade. Approxi- 
mately half of our boys and girls do not 
graduate from high school.’’ In the same 
issue Superintendent Hilgenfield of Huntley 
gives his reactions to the new guidance pro- 
gram in the local schools. He speaks of the 
good that has been accomplished even in one 
semester; be begs other schools to provide a 
full-time counselor because his own half- 
time counselor is overburdened. He stresses 
the cooperation of all teachers and the benefit 
they have received from pupil data now avail- 
able. He reports that the occupational infor- 
mation file is available to all pupils and he 
believes it should be used by all teachers, not 
just those teaching occupations. 

A Cumulative Record Folder especially de- 
vised for use in West Virginia is now used on a 
county-wide basis by the following counties: 
Marion, McDowell, Morgan, Doddridge, 
Summers, and Wirt. In addition about ten 
high schools in other counties are using the 
records. The Guidance Bulletin sent by Super- 
visor Harper announces that certificates are 
now being issued to teacher-counselors and to 
counselors in accordance with the require- 
ments adopted by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, May 7, 1946. Certification is not yet 
required for appointment to a counseling 
position but it will be obligatory in a few 
years. 

Supervisor Hulslander reports that all 
schools in Pennsylvania receive current in- 
formation on occupations in the state. Ap- 
proximately 100 occupational briefs are issued 
annually. Counselors have received numer- 
ous publications distributed by the Guidance 
Service: ‘A Device for Self-Evaluation of 
Guidance Services in Individual School Dis- 
tricts,"” ‘‘Partial Source Bibliography of 
Guidance References and Materials,’’ ‘‘Cumu- 
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lative Reference Guide.’’ Closer cooperation 
is being developed between the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The SES will 
furnish the schools with labor market and 
other reports. Material is classified accord- 
ing to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Local offices of the SES and the schools will 
cooperate in meeting counseling and place- 
ment problems. 

The institutes on a Coordinated Testing 
Program for Guidance in Montana have just 
been completed. Ninety per cent of the 
schools were contacted in the thirteen meet- 
ings which were held. Four hundred twenty 
administrators, counselors, and teachers at- 
tended these meetings. 

The purpose of the institutes was to ex- 


News of the Branches 


Southern California 


The Training Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia presented a panel discussion of **Educa; 
tion Finds a New Horizon"’ at the meeting, 
February 24. Discussants were: Jack L. 
Stanfill, Training Director, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company; John Detlor, Assistant 
Training Director, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany; Jerry Chappell, Training Supervisor, 
Union Oil Company of California; and Robert 
Candee, Director of Training, Aluminum 
Company of America. The Branch has dis- 
tributed a news letter to members during the 
last few months, as an experiment. 


Colorado 


The Branch sponsored a morning session 
and a luncheon at the Colorado University 
Spring Conference, April 3. Harold C. Hand 
of the University of Denver spoke on “‘Gui- 
dance for All American Youth."’ Round- 
table discussion groups were a feature of the 
meeting, February 16. Subjects and leaders 
were as follows: Sources and Materials on 
Occupations, Harold Adams; Counseling and 
Placement of the Handicapped, Byron Wanser; 
Projective Techniques in Testing, David 
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plain the Kuder Preference Record to be use: 
in grade 11, the S.R.A. Test of Primap 
Mental Abilities to be used in grade 1] ay 
the Coordinated Scales of Attainment to } 
used in grade 6. These are the first of thr, 
tests recommended by the Advisory Com 
mittee for use in a minimum testing progra 
for guidance in Montana. J. G. Ragsdak 
principal of the senior high school in Billings 
is chairman of the Committee. 

The institutes were conducted by A. 0 
Gullidge, State High School Supervisor, D; 
Vernon Larson, Personnel Consultant frog 
Salt Lake City, Mr. Ben Koefler, Superintes: 
dent of Schools in Forest Lake, Minnesor 
and Truman Cheney, State Supervisor ¢ 
Vocational Guidance. 


Wicks; and Interviewing Techniques « 
Counseling, Edgar Williams. 


Washington, D. C. 


‘Emotional! and Personality Factors in Jo} 
Adjustment’’ was the topic of the panel dis 
cussion, January 20. Mitchel. Dreese, Prof, 
fessor of Educational Psychology, Georg: 
Washington University, was chairman. Dis 
cussants were: Dr. Hewitt I. Varney, Psy: 
chiatrist, Federal Employee Mental Hygicn: 
Clinic, U. S. Public Health Service; Dallas 
H. Smith, Assistant General Traffic and Sale: 
Manager, formerly Director of Industriafy 
Relations, Capitol Airlines; Kermit Eby) 
Director, Education and Research, CIO. 

Dr. Varney pointed out that the relation: 
ships which a child has with his family, 
playmates, and teachers carry over to th 
relationship to job and other workers. H: 
stressed the need for good relationships be 
tween the worker and top management, th: 
importance of preventive measures in industr 
to reduce emotional disturbances. Dalla 
Smith discussed what management hopes t 
do to aid the adjustment of the worker 
Kermit Eby said that the worker wants stat 
on the job, an opportunity to talk with to) 

















1 to be Use; 


nanagement, an Opportunity to project his 


Of Primanff}deas into production, and share in the fruits 
rade 11 andi production. He needs particularly oppor- 
ment to hiunities for social outlets. 
rst of thre 
sory Com Chicago 
ng progray 

Ragsdal, William D. Wilkins, a Roman Catholic 


ind Assistant Professor of Education at 


in Billings — , 
Loyola University, discussed the controver- 


by A. Ofmpial question of whether strict Roman Catho- 
visor, D-glic religious principles are in conflict with 
Itant fro:femodern day guidance and applied psychology, 
Superinten eat the meeting, February 18. A discussion 
Minnesor eperiod followed the talk. 
ervisor Dr. Wilkins received his Ph.D. from North- 
western University in the field of guidance. 
Asa captain in the Army, he was in charge of 
selecting, training, and organizing the coun- 
scling staff at Fitzsimmons General Hospital, 
Denver, Colorado, and was Chief Psycholo- 
gist and Personnel Consultant at Fr. Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 
niques Central Indiana 
The Branch met at Butler University, 
February 16, with George Speer, NVGA 
=" Vice-President, as guest sptaker. Dr. Speer 
panel ‘ig discussed problems facing NVGA: the study 
ls fa pf ethical practices of counseling organiza- 
| il tions, publication policies of Occupations, 
~~ De and the advantages and disadvantages of the 
_ » fassociation’s employing a field secretary. 
ney, PS Rew off lected: President, Willi 
| Shrsiead ew officers were clecte : President, William 
h Howard; Vice-President, M. Catherine Evans; 
>; Dallas 
. ) peccretary-Treasurer, Erma Christy. 
and Sale 
Industria 
nit Eby Minneapolis 
CIO. Testing was the subject of the meeting, 
relation February 18. Henry Borow, Associate Pro- 
s family Pfessor of Vocational Orientation, General 
r to chi ollege, University of Minnesota, discussed 
ers. Hib Good and bad test practices. His discussion 
ships bef awas followed by an exhibit of test materials 
nent, thf rom the Psychological Corporation, Califor- 
industt) Inia Test Bureau, and Science Research As- 
Dallafociates. Test specialists were on hand to 
hopes (faaswer questions about specific tests. 
worketf) The Branch News/etter announced that there 
ts stati Gwere still vacancies in the study group, ‘‘Free 
vith tO Response Personality ‘Testing."” Lakin 
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Phillips, Psychologist, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, spoke to the group, February 19 
“An Introduction 
to Non-directive Counseling’ at the meeting 
of the Non-Directive Counseling Study Group 
February 17. This group can also accom- 
modate a few more members. 


Cecil Patterson presented 


St. Louis 


NVGA Vice-President George § Speer 
was guest speaker at the dinner meeting, 
February 25. Dr. Speer spoke on ‘*Voca- 
tional Interests of Students and Alumni."’ 

Max F. Baer was guest speaker at the 
meeting January 21, 1948. Dr. Baer spoke of 
the need for a national commission to bring 
manpower supply and demand in different 
occupations ioto better balance. He stressed 
the need for surveys of the future supply and 
demand for workers in occupations affecting 
national security, health, and industrial pro- 
duction. The recommendations of such a 
commission, said Dr. Bear, would influence 
schools and educational groups that now ar- 
bitrarily limit the number of trainees. He 
suggested that the commission consist of 
private citizens so that there could be no 
charge of government interference in private 
institutions. 


Montana 


A business meeting was held January 30 
when the following officers were elected: 
President, A. L. Comer, counselor, Twin 
Bridges; Vice-president, Ralph Kneeland, 
guidance director, Lewistown; Secretary- 
treasurer, Truman Cheney, State Supervisor, 
OLGS, Helena. The delegate and alternate 
to the NVGA Convention at Chicago were 
chosen. President Comer was instructed to 
secure sectional programs in guidance at the 
five sectional meetings of the Montana Educa- 
tional Association next year. 


Capital District, New York 


Febraury 18, Branch members were invited 
to tour the plant of the Cluett, Peabody 
Company, Troy, New York. They were 
able to see at first hand how men’s shirts 
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and collars are manufactured. Helene G. 
Taylor, Employment Personnel Manager, 
conducted the tour and led the discussion 
which followed. Following the plant visit, 
the members had dinner and a short business 
meeting in Troy. 


Mohawk Valley 


The Branch met, January 21, 1948, as guests 
of the Utica Office of the New York State 
Employment Service. Charles L. Finch, 
Manager, was host. After Mr. Finch’s 
introductory explanation of office procedures, 
the members were conducted on a tour of the 
office. At each section a member of the 
Employment Service Staff explained the func- 
tion of his Section and demonstrated the tools 
and methods used in carrying out that func- 
tion. Ward R. Drais, Special Services Super- 
visor, described the Application Process be- 
ginning with the job seeker, as he applies for 
employment, through the completion of the 
application forms, and the initial interview. 
Claude M. Nankivel showed how the job 
orders are received from employers, how they 
are coded, and filed, and eventually filled. 
Bert Channer described the functioning of the 
Statistics and Information Center, explaining 
how information is gathered and what is 
available to counselors for their use. 

This interesting and fruitful tour demon- 
strated vividly how close cooperation be- 
tween the Employment Service and the 
schools can be of inestimable help to high 
school students seeking employment and to 
counselors in advising them. 


Rochester, New York 


The Rochester NVGA Newsletter made its 
debut, February, 1948. It carries “‘personal 
notes about members, a summary of meetings, 
notices of forthcoming meetings, recent re- 
leases of films, books, and other publica- 
tions. ... A copy will be sent to Occupa- 
tions each month.’’ The Branch is to be 
congratulated on this new service to members. 
Russell C. McCarthy spoke at the dinner 
meeting, February 26. He discussed oc- 
cupational trends, local and national, and 
the latest developments in employer-em- 


ployee relations. Mr. McCarthy is Manage-IR att 








Industrial Management Council, Rochester. R<ch 
bsidi 

Teachers College, Columbia University Fh! 

' An 


Emerson Coyle, New York Regional Offic. 
VA, discussed the work of vocational cow we 
selors in VA at the meeting, February }} 
Evelyn Murray of the New York Stare 


Employment Service outlined the opportuni rep 


ties for counselors in Government Servic: bch 
particularly with the New York State En ¢o 
ployment Service and the New York Starfl pig 


Rehabilitation Service. Informal discussiocf .<¢ 


and a social hour followed. al 
plat 

Akron, Ohio ¥ 

The Branch visited a local department stor; _ 


in March. The visit was followed by ; ‘in 
discussion of job opportunities and plac a, 
ment techniques. A joint meeting witif*.., 
high school administrators and high schoo} 
counselors was scheduled for April, with th 
topic, “‘Counseling in the High Schools.”’ 








A 

Cincinnati, Ohio tion 

Rabbi Joshua Liebman spoke at a luncheon . 
February 20, sponsored by the Branch and of ¢ 


half dozen local groups. Dr. Liebman, wh \4,, 
was educated in Cincinnati, is now rabbi of for, 
Temple Israel, Boston, and author of thf far 
widely read book, Peace of Mind. He ) 
nationally known also as lecturer and as if 
radio speaker. 


Northwestern Ohio 


“Problems in Non-Directive Counseling’ > 
were considered by a panel at a mecting> 
February 24. Cora Bish of Child and Fami); 
Agency, Josephine Laskey of Whitmer Hig! 
School, Toledo, and Ralph Quin of Text 
leather Corporation were discussants. Pav 
Stansbury of Toledo University was moder 
tor. Milo Stephen of Toledo Universiti 
concluded, with a discussion of ‘*Limitation 
of the Technique."’ 

The newly organized Junior Branch held i 
first meeting, February 18, at the Toled 
local office of the Ohio State Employmen' 
Service. About 40 area high school student 
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attended. Roger Balk of Devilbiss High 
School, President of the Junior Branch, pre- 
sided. Carl Cotterman, Principal of Burn- 
ham High School, Sylvania, discussed **Self- 
Analysis in Vocational Choice."’ A lively 
question period followed. The students were 
taken on a tour of the Employment Service 
Office. 

The Junior Branch was organized from 
representatives of Northwestern Ohio high 
schools. The initial project of the group is 
to arrange monthly meetings, open to all area 
high school students, in which topics of inter- 
est to students, within the scope of Voca- 
tional Guidance, will be discussed. Further 
plans call for development of panels of indus- 
trialists to present programs at high school 
assemblies. 

Dean McFall, Director of Guidance, Bowl- 
ing Green State Univetsity, addressed the 
Junior Group, March 17, on ‘College En- 
ttrrance Applications and Requirements."’ 


Philadelphia 


At the meeting, April 15, held in connec- 
tion with Schoolman’s Week, Fritz Red] will 
speak on ““The Dynamics of Counseling.”’ 
Robert Hoppock discussed *“‘New Techniques 
of Group Guidance’’ at a dinner meeting, 
‘March 3. At the Temple University Career 
‘Forum, Theodore Distler of Franklin and 
“Marshall College was the speaker. 


East Tennessee 


“Trends in Personnel Work in Industry and 
Education’’ was the topic discussed January 
21, 1948. T. L. Burkett, Personnel Super- 
visor, Clinton Laboratories, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, spoke 
for industry. He said that industry is eager 
to improve its relations with employees and 
that this is one of the tasks of the personnel 
department. He asked also for a close co- 
operation between personnel work in industry 
and vocational guidance in the schools. 
Curtis Gentry, Director of Secondary Edu- 
cation and Guidance, Knoxville Public 
Schools, stressed the need for more and better 
trained counselors from the elementary school 
through college. A lively discussion from 
the floor followed the speeches. 
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At the cafeteria dinner meeting, April 8, 
Dr. Jean Felton was scheduled to speak 
on “The Community and Its Responsibility 
for Sex Education.’ Dr. Felton is Medical 
Director, Oak Ridge National Laboratories. 
Harry V. Case, Director of Personnel, TVA, 
spoke on ‘Personnel Organization,’’ March 
3. 
At a luncheon meeting, February 19, a 
Panel discussed ‘Guidance in Everyday 
Living.’’ Discussants included Charles F, 
Davis, attorney; Rev. Markoe, S. J., Creigh- 
ton University; and Dick McCann, Station 
KBON. Leo Bohanon, Executive Secretary, 
Omaha Urban League, was moderator. 


Middle Tennessee 


The Branch is holding a series of monthly 
Workshops in Vocational Guidance under the 
direction of P. B. Stephens, President, Inez 
Murphy, Secretary, and Albert S. Thompson, 
Program Chairman. Representatives of 
youth organizations in the Nashville area 
serve as panel speakers, describing their 
programs and vocational guidance implica- 
tions. The Workshops arouse interest in 
vocational guidance possibilities within the 
programs and acquaint the Branch member- 
ship with vocational guidance activities in 
this area. To date, representatives of the 
Veterans Administration, Tennessee Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, 4-H groups, and religious youth 
organizations have participated in these 


Workships. 
Tri-State 


For the March meeting the Branch hoped 
to have C. E. Erickson of Michigan State 
College as guest speaker. He was scheduled 
to be at Marshall College, March 19, and the 
Branch planned a luncheon and round-table 
discussion for March 20. Cloyd Steinmetz, 
NVGA Trustee and Director of Training for 
the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
was invited to be the April speaker. State 
Supervisor Kremen was the speaker, February 
11. The Branch made a tour of the American 
Car and Foundry Company, Huntington, 
February 4, and members were invited to 
visit Huntington High School, February 11, 
to ‘see a careers day in action.”’ 
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Northwest Regional Conference 


The Oregon, the Seattle, and Pacific 
Northwest Branches, NVGA, were among 
the sponsors of a conference held March 5-6, 
at Washington State College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. At the opening session Dean W. W. 
Blaesser, Washington State College, dis- 
cussed “‘Some Observations on Student Per- 
sonnel Work in the Northwest."’ President 
James A. McCain of Montana State Univer- 
sity spoke on ‘Responsibilities of Personnel 
Workers for Determining and Promoting 
Sound Educational Policies.’ Discussants 
were: Donald S. DuShane, Coordinator, 
Student Personnel Services, University of 
Oregon; Keith Goldhammer, Superinten- 
dent, Gaston Union High School, Oregon; 
Merle S. Kuder, Director, Student Personnel, 
Western Washington College of Education; 
Dean S. Newhouse, Director of Student 
Affairs, University of Washington. 

Oregon State Supervisor, Glen L. Weaver, 
presided at the luncheon. Franklin R. 
Zeran, Dean of the School of Education, 
Oregon State College, was the luncheon 
speaker; his topic, ‘Utilizing National 
Services in the Development of High School 
and College Personnel Programs."’ 

C. Gilbert Wrenn led the afternoon discus- 
sion of ‘Articulation of High School and 
College Personnel Work."’ The panel: Cur- 
tis E. Avery, Registrar, University of Oregon; 
Werner C. Dieckmann, Washington State 
Supervisor of Secondary Education; Paul 
Potter, Counselor, Eugene, Oregon, High 
School; Mrs. J. A. Wickham, Dean of 
Women, University of Oregon. 

Leona S. Tyler, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of Oregon, led a 


discussion of ‘‘Personnel Work as a Pro. 
fession: Standards and Training.”’ On the 
panel were: David S. Brody, Director 
Counseling Center, Montana State Univer. 
sity; Lloyd Humphreys, Associate Professor 
of Psychology, University of Washington 
Allen C. Lemon, Professor of Psychology. 
University of Idaho; Frances McGill, Direc. 
tor of Guidance, Portland Public Schools. 

At the banquet, W. H. Cowley, Professor 
of Higher Education, Stanford University 
made an address on ‘‘Student Personne 
Work: Antecedents and Prognosis."’ 

“What Goes on Under the Counseling 
Tent?’ was the theme for a general discussion 
on Saturday morning. Panel chairman was 
Edward S. Bordin, Director of Counseling 
Center, Washington State College; V. § 
Fogdall, Assistant Dean of Men, Universit 
of Oregon; Laurence R. Riggs, Dean 
Students, Willamette University; Maurin: 
R. Clow, Associate Dean of Students, Mon- 
tana State University; Dorothy W. Mc 
Pherson, Director, Student Activities Center, 
Washington State College. Discussion from 
the floor was invited. 

The session closed with business meeting: 
and luncheons of the various association: 
which included, in addition to NVGA, th¢ 
Northwest College Personnel Association 
the Northwest Association of Deans o! 
Women, and the Pacific Northwest Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars. NVGA Re- 
gional Chairman was Eugene W. Dils; Con 
vention Program Chairman was Leona § 
Tyler. Margaret A. Scott was Arrangement: 
Chairman, 
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CURRENT NEWS 


Boys and Girls Week 


Careers Day is Thursday, April 29, in the 
program suggested for the twenty-cighth 
annual observance of Boys and Girls Week, 
April 24-May 1, 1948. “‘Youth—Key to the 
Future’’ is the theme of the week and will 
focus the attention of the public on the need 
for insuring a well-rounded program which 
includes citizenship training, religious educa- 
tion, health, vocational guidance, prepara- 
tion for happy adjustment to home, com- 
munity, and the world at large. A manual 
of suggestions and other program 
were supplied free by National Boys and Girls 
Week Committee, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Room 950, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


aids 


Fort Wayne Conference 


The first conference for guidance and per- 
sonnel workers, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
vicinity, was held at the Fort Wayne Center, 
Indiana University, March 4, 1948. The 
purpose of the conference was to discover 
ways in which business and the schools can 
be of mutual assistance in the problem of 
employment. The school’s problem in ac- 
quainting students with the needs of business 
and industry was presented by Merle Abbett, 
Superintendent, Fort Wayne Public Schools. 
Industry’s problem in adjusting the former 
pupil to the business and industrial world 
was considered by John C. MacQueen, Super- 
visor of Personnel, General Electric Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne Works. The aims and 
objectives of the conference were given by 
Paul Bergevin, Director of the Bureau of Com- 
munity Organization for Adult Education, 
Indiana University. 

Techniques and Methods included: The 
Plant Trip, J. Henry Chappell, Industrial 
Coordinator, Fort Wayne City Schools; 
Records and Reports, J. Fred Murphy, Direc- 
tor of Guidance, Indianapolis City Schools; 
Audio-Visual Aids, L. C. Larson, Assistant 
Professor of Visual Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

The Forum on Occupational Opportunities 
considered the following: Guidance publica- 
tions, Paul E. Hensel, Personnel Director, 
Central Soya Company; Federal and state aid 
for vocational guidance and counseling, 
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H. G. McComb, Indiana State Director of 
Trade and Industrial Education: 
tional information courses in the schools, 
Walter Tucker, Coordinator, Marion. Indiana 
City Schools; Vocational courses pointing to 


Occupa- 


business and industrial employment, Ammon 
Swope, Professor, Department of Applied 
Psychology, Purdue University, and Doris 
Willis, Director of Distributive Education, 
Fort Wayne Public Schools 
cussion was summarized by Robert Shaffer. 
Assistant Dean of Students and Director of 
Counseling, Indiana University 


Che forum dis- 


An Important Counseling Tool 


The Fifth Edition of the College Blue Book 
has been published. Four editions were 
published since 1923 by H. Wilbur Hurt. 
The Fourth Edition was styled by Christian 
E. Burckel, formerly of the Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
is now the publisher. Many tabulations 
were rearranged by Mr. Burckel as a result of 
his experience as Director of Guidance, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, before the war, so that the 
location of data is now only a matter of sec- 
onds. 

The Fifth Edition contains tabulated data 
regarding the capacity, enrollment, entrance 
and graduation requirements, degrees granted, 
fees and student expenses, resources, endow- 
ments and other pertinent facts on practically 
every institution of higher learning in the 
country. There are maps of the states showing 
the location of all institutions, and tables of 
data covering 690 colleges and universities, 
658 junior colleges, 120 colleges for Negroes, 
94 technological schools, 625 universities of 
the world, and 1,455 professional schools 
classified under agriculture, architecture, 
commerce, dentistry, education, engineering, 
forestry, journalism, library science, medicine 
nursing, optometry, osteopathy, pharmacy, 
theology, and veterinary medicine. 

Copies are being requisitioned for all field 
officers of the Veterans Administration served 
by the Education and Training Service. 

For further information, write Christian 
E. Burckel, Publisher, 30 Main Street, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 





























A Boon to Busy Counselors 


A Guidance Service Club would be a boon 
to busy counselors. Such a Club is flourish- 
ing in Sault Ste. Marie Collegiate Institute 
and is expanding its activities rapidly.!_ This 
Club has prestige. The members chosen from 
Grade 10 pledge themselves in secret cere- 
monies to aid their fellow students, par- 
ticularly in adjusting to school and in choos- 
ing a career. Crests are a badge of member- 
ship. 

The Club helps the counselor and the Gui- 
dance Department in many ways. A member 
serves as messenger delivering notices of 
scheduled interviews to teachers and,students. 
Members memorize the classification of 
occupations so they can assist students who 
wish to take home material from the occupa- 
tional files at the end of the day. They 
rearrange material in the files which has be- 
come disordered and check on unreturned 
pamphlets, sending out reminder notices to 
the borrowers. 

They keep their eyes open for suitable bulle- 
tin board material. An Art Committee is 
responsible for special signs and printing. 
The counselor selects the bulletin board ma- 
terial but the members take pride in arrang- 
ing effective displays. 

They cooperate with the Photography 
Club in providing pictures of Grades 9 and 10 
for the cumulative student files and they help 
such clubs as Engineers and the Prospective 
Nurses’ Association when they need informa- 
tion or speakers. 

The first year the Club prepared a handbook 
of school activities, officers, and general 
school information which was sold at ten 
cents a copy. The next year they secured 
sufficient advertising to enable them to dis- 
tribute copies free. Plans for the future in- 
clude a **Pal’’ system to aid new students 
entering the school. 

The climax of the year’s work is Careers 
Night. Members serve as ushers, secure 
students to introduce and thank the speakers 
and group leaders. One year the Club decor- 

 **A Guidance Service Club,"’ J. K. Mather, Counselor, 
Sault Ste. Marie Collegiate Institute, The School Guidance 


Worker, February, 1948. Vocational Guidance Centre, 
Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto. 





































ated the gymnasium, served tea, cakes, and 
doughnuts to 300 persons. A plate at the 
door was a modest invitation for cash contri- 
butions. They cleared seven dollars, after 
expenses. 


Research in Leadership 
at Ohio State University 


A ten-year program of research and scudy of 
‘leadership in a democracy”’ is being under- 
taken at Ohio State University, under the 
direction of C. L. Shartle, Professor of 
Psychology and Director of the Personnel 
Research Board of the University, and former 
NVGA Trustee. The work is financed by 
outside groups interested in the project. 
One of the aims is to develop means for select- 
ing and judging effective leadership. The 
Rockefeller Foundation recently made a 
grant of $45,000 to the University for a study 
of executive positions in educational institu- 
tions, which is a phase of the leadership 
studies. This grant increased to nearly 
$100,000 the funds that have been contributed 
to the program from various sources. Ulti- 
mately the Personnel Research Board expects 
to receive a million dollars to complete the 
ten-year program. 

Exploring a hitherto uncharted field of 
research, staff members are using the sciences 
of anthropology, business organization, eco- 
nomics, education, industriai engineering, 
psychology, and sociology. Studies are now 
being made in the Armed Services, industry, 
and educational institutions, with emphasis 
on the development of improved methods in 
studying problems of administration, organi- 
zation, and leadership in various types of 
organization. 


Work Experience for Counselors 


“Work Experience for Counselors’’ will be 
provided through a course to be offered by 
the Department of Guidance and Personne! 
Administration, School of Education, New 
York University, thissummer. From 9 to 11 
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tach morning the students will be in class. 
From 2 to § each afternoon they will work in 
pne of several cooperating organizations. 
Fach student will have two weeks in the 
-sonnel department of a local business, two 
weeks in the headquarters office of a labor 
baion, and two weeks in an employment 
geency. The instructor will be Harold 
Dillon, author of Work Experience in Secondary 
Education, and Educational Consultant for 
the National Child Labor Committee. 


Correction 


In the January issue of Occupations, Pub- 
Jications Received, page 270, the statement 
was made that “‘How to Use Handicapped 
Workers’ was compiled by the Occupational 
Planning Committee. The compilers were 
the Business Information Bureau, Cleveland 
Public Library. The Bureau informs us that 
the publication has been in great demand and 
was revised in February, 1948. 


News Notes 


The thirty-fourth national convention of 
the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars meets in Philadelphia, April 19-22, 
1948. Carrie Mae Probst, Registrar of 
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Goucher College, Baltimore, is President of 
the Association. 

The thirty-first annual convention of the 
American Occupational Therapy Association 
will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, September 7-9, 1948. There will 
be general sessions, round tables, and field 
trips. Program Chairman is Frieda J. Behlen, 
OTR, Director, Occupational Therapy Cur- 
riculum, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, N. Y 


Summer Courses 


If you are planning to study this summer, 
you will want “Offerings in the Fields of 
Guidance and Personnel Work in Colleges 
and Universities, Summer, 1948,"" by Clifford 
P. Froehlich, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, U.S. Office of Education. 
The data include courses in guidance and 
personnel work offered in the summer of 
1948 and workshops, conferences, institutes, 
cooperative counselor training plans. The 
material was compiled from answers to a 
questionnaire which was sent to the institu- 
tions. The directory is issued in cooperation 
by the Division of Higher Education and the 
Division of Vocational Education of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN 
MALE. By Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. 
Pomeroy, and Clyde E. Martin. Philadel- 
phia and London, W. B. Saunders Company, 
1948. Pp. xv + 804. $6.50. 


Few if any books reviewed in these columns 
have been as widely abstracted as this one be- 
fore being evaluated here. Most of the “‘re- 
views"’ of this report, although wisely pre- 
pared under consultation with the author, 
resemble popular journalistic articles rather 
than critical examinations by scientists who 
are statistically sophisticated and familiar 
with the technicalities of experimental de- 
sign. 

This is the initial volume of a research pro- 
gram planned to take 28 years and to cover a 
total of 100,000 cases. It covers the statis- 
tical treatment of some of the data obtained 
in the interviews of 5,300 males. Although 
800 pages in length, with more than 300 
tables and graphs, it is simply and interest- 
ingly written. The questionnaire outline 
consisted of 521 items but only a small number 
of these variables are considered in this vol- 
ume. All the data pivot on the incidence and 
frequency of sex outlet. The effects of the 
following factors are considered extensively: 
Age, marital status, age of onset of adoles- 
cence, social level as defined in terms of educa- 
tion and occupation, rural-urban background, 
and religious inclinations. The major 
sources of sexual outlet studied are masturba- 
tion, nocturnal emissions, heterosexual pet- 
ting, premarital, marital, and extramarital 
intercourse, intercourse with prostitutes, 
homosexual, and animal contacts. 

Some of the findings most interesting to 
counselors are as follows: Most individuals 
maintain a surprising constancy in sex be- 
havior throughout life. Individuals rarely 
adopt totally new patterns of sexual behavior 
after their middle teens. Attitudes toward 
sex are established early in life and differ for 
the various social levels. Children are the 
most frequent agents for the transmission of 
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sex mores, despite the fact that adults may 
overtly impose other patrerns. | 

Total sex outlet varies remarkably with in. 
dividuals. Thedifference between the extreme 
frequencies of sex activity is several thousané 
times in magnitude. Most persons regularly 
depend upon two or more sources of outler, 
but there are some who include all six over; 
short period of time. These results add ¢ 
other data in vitiating the concept of per. 
sonality types. The factors which affec: 
this variation most in the male are: Age, 
which has a very strong influence; psycholo- 


gical conditioning, particularly in early life. >: 
and the sociological group in which an indi- ; 
vidual belongs. Marked male-female differ 
ences in frequency are mentioned but are left Ki 


to another volume for detailed discussion. 


Marital status is associated with higher ic 
total outlets in the male but is not as impor-f ,, 
tant a factor as is popularly assumed. Age, at 
for example, is a more significant factor. The... 
males who are first to reach adolescence begin & 
their sexual activity almost immediately ani (4,. 
maintain higher frequencies for a long period. F }., 
Those who become adolescent late more oftes Fj. 
delay the start of their sexual activity anif y+ 
have the minimum frequencies. There seems f co, 
to be no invariable correlation between kin! Fn, 
of personality and rate of sex activity — 
Athletes, for example, are found in groups o! F dif 
high and of low output. Social and ~ at of 
tional level is not only related to the fre-F ony 
quencies of various reas the but also to att 1, 
tudes toward sex. The upper level condemn Ff) ,.. 
masturbation less as a source of outlet thant) y.) 
does premarital intercourse, a form of expres F) oa. 
sion found most frequently in the other levels.) ¢,., 
The upper level is also more likely than thf) 1, 
lowest level to regard petting and kissing) i, 
activities as customary. The force of the f) .4, 
attitudes on the behavior of law-enforcement} 3+. 
officers, judges, and law makers is discussed J) ya; 
Religion exerts an influence. Those mos) cop 
actively connected with church programs ten) yi. 
to be the least active sexually, but certain|; 


not totally inactive. There are constant! 




























































small differences between the frequencies of 
several religious groups. There are slightly 
lower frequencies of sex outlet in the rural 
population due largely to fewer social con- 
racts. There is also a higher frequency of 
animal intercourse. 

The report as a whole indicates how human 
beings compromise between a biological urge 
and societal inhibitions so as to satisfy both 
partially. Taken in entirety, the pat. 
show that the social pressures are rarely 
capable of eradicating the outlet completely, 
but do reduce it and influence the direction it 
takes, usually away from that which is more 
tabooed by the individual's class to that less 
tabooed. Counselors of youth will be inter- 
ested in learning from this volume how preva- 


dults may 


r with in. 
le extrem: 
thousand 
regularly 
of outlet. 


ng Overa i lent certain patterns of behavior are in the 
f * © various social levels, and will see some of the 
of per- 


basis for the feelings of unworthiness and 
guilt which the more sensitive and with- 
rawn youth might experience because he 
thinks that he alone has fallen short of the 
standards society expects him to uphold. 
Members of the profession served by this 
journal will also read with interest Dr. 
Kinsey's chapter on interviewing, and the 
items covered by the interview. Of par- 
ticular note is his method of establishing 
rapport, the informality and flexibility of the 
interview despite the necessity to elicit com- 
parable information from all interviewees, 
the use of direct, rapid-fire questions, cross 
checks, and the technique of placing the 
burden of denial on the subject. There will 
be a request from professional circles for 
verbatim recorded anonymous interviews as 
conducted by the senior author, to evaluate 
more critically the method. 
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sah Professor Kinsey has set for himself a very 

Xs of . . s . 
pe > °F) difficult task and he is exceptionally cognizant 
ia ecuca- 


of the many pitfalls to be encountered. He 
anticipates the criticisms concerning the 
selection of items and the sampling techniques 
_used to date. He has sought to measure the 
| validity of his data and admits that in many 
cases he has found only approximation of the 
He knows that his incidence data are 
more accurate than his frequency data. He 
is conscious of the errors that can occur be- 
_ cause of forgetting, suppression, and deliber- 
| ate cover-up, and has made efforts to elimi- 
nate them. Data are included on retakes, 
comparison of spouses, comparison of inter- 
viewers, and other cross checks which bolster 
confidence in most of the findings. Critics 
will point to aspects of the selection of cases 
and materials, and aspects of the interviewing 
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method that fall short of the ideal, but 
Kinsey states that the generalizations are 
limited to those groups on which there is 
adequate material, and that conclusions can- 
not be drawn for many important elements in 
the population. Whether the incomplete 
rural, religious, and laborer data will greatly 
change the over-all trends is a question that 
may be raised. The study has established the 
wide disparity between sex standards and 
ractices in males in America, which un- 
oubtedly produces many indirect behavioral 
repercussions. 


The reader must keep in mind that the 
present report is largely one seeking facts 
rather than attitudes about sexual output and 
related behavior. The subjective aspects of 
behavior that were included in the investiga- 
tion must be left for treatment in subsequent 
volumes. Furthermore, the data are treated 
in a simple, atomistic manner and the com- 
plex interactions of several variables reflect- 
ing themselves in individual behavior have 
not as yet been evaluated. This is frankly a 
statistical study dealing with central tenden- 
cies. The counselor will have to dig for 
himself to find individuals buried beneath the 
central tendencies or hope that later volumes 
will present more individual patterns. 


As a scientist Kinsey cannot pass moral 
judgment even though he may find trends 
which do not support some common advice. 
He can discover no evidence, for example, 
that petting leads to marital maladjustment 
and some indication to the contrary. There 
is great need for discussions of the implica- 
tions of these findings and subsequent re- 
leases, for guidance of youth. The counselor, 
of course, is not dealing with sexual output 
but with a total personality and there is some 
hope in the titles of the future volumes*that 
the data collected will be organized with the 
total personality in mind. 


To plan and execute this study took great 
courage and the senior author narrates some 
of his early difficulties. Not only should he 
and his associates be commended for their 
perseverance and objectivity, but the adminis- 
tration of Indiana University deserves credit 
for its defense of this scientific research. This 
support was maintained despite the fact that 
many other state universities have been 
unduly sensitive to uninformed public opin- 
ion.—Frep McKinney, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, and Psychologist in the Student Health 
Service, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
sours. 
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JOBS FOR WOMEN OVER 35. By Juliette 
K. Arthur. New York, Prentice Hall, 1947. 
Pp. 253. $3.50. 


Mrs. Arthur's valuable study is directed 
to a potential audience of at least six million 
women. These are the women over thirty- 
five who are listed today as heads of families; 
a great part of these women are actively re- 
sponsible for the support of their families. 
In addition, there are of course the solitary 
women who must work to support them- 
selves, the mature women who have never 
been employed before, and the older worker 
who is compelled by circumstances to make a 
radical change in occupation. As the popula- 
tion of the United States becomes, percentage- 
wise, steadily and markedly older, the ques- 
tion of the older worker becomes progres- 
sively more challenging. 

If the older workers, men and women, are 
not to be an overpowering drain — the 
younger members of society, a dynamic 
change in our thinking and employment hab- 
its is imperative. Instead of forcing the age 
of retirement or ‘“‘obsolescence’’ down to 
earlier and earlier years, as was customary 
before the war, it is clear that society must 
find increasing opportunities and develop a 
more favorable environment for the employ-. 
ment of older people. 

The problem of the older woman worker is 
particularly acute. Juliette Arthur’s down- 
to-earth appraisal of the present situation 
contains many practical suggestions by which 
the older woman may help herself even now. 
Each chapter opens with a “‘true life’’ story 
of an older woman who has worked out a 
satisfactory solution for her — problem. 
This is followed by a cheerful but unsenti- 
mental analysis of what the older worker 
must meet in a particular field. 

The first case history is that of an aristo- 
cratic woman who took her first job at the 
age of sixty-nine, and this chapter is appropri- 
ately entitled *‘Age Can Also Be an Asset.”’ 
Housekeeping and hotel work are considered, 
with specific instructions on training for and 
securing a job in a hotel. Small businesses 
are assayed, their promises and pitfalls. 
Insurance and real estate are other occupa- 
tions in which maturity is seen as a definite 
advantage. 

The second section of Mrs. Arthur's book 
is concerned with jobs in which age is not 
necessarily a handicap. These include various 
aspects of farm life, retailing, white collar 
occupations, industry, and a number of speci- 







































fic jobs for which retraining may be necessary 

The author holds out no false hopes bu; 
approaches each field with precise informa. 
tion on how to secure information and train. 
ing and how to go about getting the job, 
She has written frequently for business maga- 
zines and she knows her subject. An older 
woman who has lost her job or who must seek 
employment for the first time cannot do bet- 
ter than study these pages carefully. Voca- 
tional counselors will also find much valuable 
material here.—Lorine Pruette, Ossinin;, 
New York. 


- 


B’'NAI B’'RITH OCCUPATIONAL ORIEN. 
TATION CHARTS. B'nai B'rith Vocationa! 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Set, $4.50. 


A series of nine two-color charts which 
classify and define more than 600 occupations 
and major occupational groups which are 
numerically most important. They are 
classified in a manner which will enable the 
young person to learn more about occupations 
and to make an initial career choice from 
among broad groups. Data are based largely 
upon the Dzuctionary of Occupational Titles 
and on the U. S. Decennial Censuses of 
Population. 

The first chart gives an over-all view of the 
world of work. The subsequent charts cover 
professional, semi-professional, managerial, 
clerical-sales, service, agricultural, skilled 
and semi-skilled occupations. There is no 
chart for unskilled a since little if any 
career planning is called for in connection 
with employment in such occupations. In 
addition to defining the occupations, the 
charts give information on the approximate 
number of workers employed in each, and 
they are cross-referenced to show some of the 
possible lines of advancement from or into 
related occupations. Each definition is ac- 
companied by a drawing of the tools, equip- 
ment, services, or products typical of the 
occupation. Each chart is 38 inches wide. 
They vary in length from 16 to 50 inches. 

These charts are designed to give young 
people a broad perspective on the world of 
work through a simple and orderly presenta- 
tion of the structure of the occupational 
world. The occupations described 1n these 
charts probably embrace over 90 per cent ol 
all an exclusive of the unskilled. 

These charts are useful for orientation 
preliminary to counseling and for classes in 











































































They should be a valuable ad- 


1ecessary, [% occupations. 

lopes bur MH junct in counselor training since counselors 
informa. § find a particular need for acquiring a broad 
ind train- background of information on occupations. 


4n accompanying Manual contains specific 
directions for using the charts to best ad- 
vantage. 


the job 
-SS Maga- 
An older 


nust seek 
. do bet- PEOPLE ARE OUR BUSINESS. By Beryl 
Voca- IF Williams. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
are Company, First Edition, 1947. Pp. 180. 
ssining. oe , 
$2.50. 
The author of Fashion Is Our Business 
presents in her new book the careers of ten 
ORIEN. —& men and women of today whose job titles 
cational are as follows: young people's librarian, 
— Wash. Ip psychiatric social worker, settlement house 
headworker, employment placement con- 
sultant, industrial relations director (two), 
> which & union educational director, union secretary, 
Ipations § occupational therapist, and psychologist. 
uch are Frequently counselees come to counselors 
cy are § with the rather vague feeling that ‘‘I love 
able the & people. I'd like to get into some sort of work 
ipations § chat deals with people.’’ Miss Williams 
ce from fF wrote the book hoping to meet the needs of 
largely fF these counselees. 
L Titles The author states in the preface that 
uses of § ‘‘almostevery job in the world deals, at least 
to some extent, with people.’’ In order to 
v of the F delimit the field, she attempted to divide 
ts cover § work groups according to the kind of people 
agerial, § the jobs were concerned with. She states 
skilled, § that she sought advice and made extensive 
> 1S 20 & inquires before making the final choice as to 
if any J what ten men or women she would use for 
nection F the biographical stories. 
ns. In Educators for many years have advocated 
is, the § the usefulness of biographical and autobio- 
ximate § graphical material to stimulate the thinking 
h, and § of young people regarding their future lives. 
of the | Nicholas M. Butler and Harry D. Kitson of 
or into F Columbia University are two of the out- 
is ac- F standing advocates. Professor Kitson in- 
equip- F cludes an extensive listing of biographical 
of the fF data in chapter 6 of the new revision of his 
wide. F book, I Find My Vocation. On page 73 he 
5. makes this statement: ‘‘Accordingly, one 
young FF of the most economical methods of planning 
rid of F your career is to study the lives of others.” 
-senta- F Professor Kitson says further that in addition 
tional FF to acquainting students with occupational 
these F facts, the study of biographies also has merit 
ent of Fin arousing the imagination, stirring the 
emotions, and motivating the will. 
tation Counselors should find People Are Our 
ses in Business to be a worth-while addition to 
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their occupational information libzaries 
@tudents should be cautioned, however, to 
evaluate critically such statements as (page 
61): ‘I suppose you might say I chose 
them (courses in college) instinctively.’”’ 
DWane R. Couns, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Connecticut. 


YOUR HIGH SCHOOL DAYS. By Mary 
Ford Detjen and Ervin Winfred Detjen. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1947. Pp. 248. $1.80. 

To boys and girls who have looked for- 
ward eagerly for a long time to going to high 
school, to teachers, counselors, and others 
who have the responsibility of directing 
their quest for education, here is an interest- 
ing new book on the subject of educational 
and social guidance which, if properly used, 
will make the transition and adjustment to 
high school much easier and more pleasant. 

It gives ninth and tenth grade pupils a 
basis for orientation and a real haat 
ing of the educational and social opportuni- 
ties of the high school, as well as how to 
make the most of them. All the important 
topics which concern orientation such as class 
organization, choosing subjects, study habits, 
and social guidance, including the wise use 
of leisure time, relationships with others— 
boy and girl friends and family—personality, 
good manners, and the meaning of growing up 
are thoroughly discussed. 

This timely text is presented in a concrete, 
understandable language and a friendly, in- 
formational style personally directed to the 
pupil with specific suggestions for helping 

im at his age level. 

The illustrations add interest and motiva- 
tion to the material. Widely varied personal 
activities adapted to sadividual needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities stimulate pupil participa- 
tion in the course. 


YOUR PLAN FOR THE FUTURE. By 
Mary Ford Detjen and Ervin Winfred Detjen. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1947. Pp. 294. $2.00. 

Designed to help pupils formulate definite, 
worth-while outlines for their careers, this 
new guidance text gives eleventh and twelfth 
gtade pupils a clear, understandable picture 
of the educational and vocational opportuni- 


ties open to them in the years after — 
school and what is needed to prepare for 
them. 
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The first part of the book is devoted to 
educational guidance and suggests how the 
pupil's educational potentialities can be de- 
termined largely through the study of school 
records, results of standardized tests, inter- 
ests, ambitions, and mental characteristics. 

The second part of the book is devoted to 
vocational guidance suggesting how pupils 
through practical methods can study the vast 
field of vocations, analyze their own apti- 
tudes and abilities in terms of meeting the 
qualifications for various vocations, and how 
they can properly apply for jobs and hold 
them through being of greatest service to 
their employers. 

This text, like its companion volume, Your 
High School Days, is directed to the pupil 
himself. The presentation is straightfor- 
ward and to the point. The many pertinent 
illustrations provide additional interest and 
motivation. 

The varied study-helps and personal activi- 
ties provided at the —~¥ of each of the chap- 
ters are adapted to individual needs and inter- 
ests. They stir the pupil to his best efforts 
in working out his shueelianah and voca- 
tional plans. The suggestions for pupil par- 
ticipation include carrying out committee 





IT’S NEW--ALL NEW 


Teacher Training Film 
2 reels 16 mm. sound 


COUNSELING: ITS 
TOOLS AND 
TECHNIQUES 


Authors: C. E. Erickson Raymond N. Hatch 
Carl Horn Edgar L. Harden 
Michigan State College 


This is the film for which all counselor teacher trainers 
have been looking. The flim is designed to bring 
out the more important guide posts of counseling and 
to demonstrate good counseling in action. 

The setting is in a high school. The interview is re- 
corded, then reviewed and analyzed as the film 
proceeds. 

Teacher and counselor trainers will find this film of 
tremendous value in developing their program. 


For Rental or Purchase 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 
International Distribution 


Carl F. Mahnke Productions 
Des Moines 10, lowa 
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ie so investigations, and interview, 
reading other books, filling out self-analys;, 
charts, and using actual report forms. ~ 
The complete, helpful Teacher's Manyg! 
ives information and suggestions for using 
oth texts, including ideas for vitalizing 
each lesson, material on teaching and ad. 
vance preparation, and a teacher's bibliog. 
taphy. The teaching aids suggested ip. 
clude motion pictures, film strips, radio 
broadcasts, short plays, and interest, apti- 
tude, and personality tests. 
“Your High School Days’’ and ‘You 
Plans for the Future”’ are as lively as fiction, 
being at the same time two of the soundes: 
presentations of the subjects available. They 
will be widely read as references as well a 
for enjoyment. They are indeed a uniqu: 
combination in the field of guidance— 
Tuomas E. Batson, Washington, D.C. 


EFFECTIVE STUDY. By Francis P i 
Robinson. New York, Harper & Brothers, J 'S? 
1946. Pp. 262. $3.00. will 


: :  Bstud 
This book is an outgrowth of the author's “ss 


extensive experience in conducting how-to- ff ;,,4 
study courses at Ohio State University. IB 4 
incorporates the results of both practical ex- proj 
perience and research in educational psy- fF -ah 
chology. shot 

Part One is devoted to what the authorf ,,. , 
terms ‘‘higher-level work skills."" This sf ...4 
considered to be a new concept. However, § ¢ 5 
the reviewer finds that the materials in chis 
section have been treated extensively else- 
where but without the special designation 
Basic to the concept is the ‘Survey Q3R 
Method of Studying’’ which, as applied t 
textbook study, consists of a preliminary 
survey of the headings of a chapter, turning 
headings into questions, reading'to answer the 
question around which each section is built, 
reciting the answer with the book closed by 
jotting down cue phrases (preferably in your 
own words), and, when each section of the 
chapter has been so treated, reviewing the 
lesson by going over the brief notes. The 
remaining chapters in Part One cover effec: 
tive skill in examinations, skills in attack 
and concentration, preparing reports, an¢ 
classroom skills (note-making, seating, att: 
tudes, behavior). 

Educational deficiencies affecting school: 
work (reading ability, writing skills, mathe- 
matics) are treated in the three chapters 0! 
Part Two. 
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‘he relation of problems in other areas of 


sudent adjustment to effective study are 
nsidered in Part Three. Onc chapter each 
is devoted to health and health habits, voca- 
ional orientation, social adjustment, and 
rersonal problems. The final chapter, 
“Looking Ahead," provides for a summary of 
the student’s progress and the planning of 
next steps. 

Fifty-six projects, to be completed by the 
student, are distributed throughout the book. 


these constitute the most important con- 
tribution which the author has made. Very 
few such materials have heretofore been 
available. Certainly ‘‘learning by doing” 
is basic to any work in this field. The 


author also emphasizes the application of the 
cechniques, knowledge, and attitudes to be 
acquired to the student's courses, and ties 
such course work into the projects. Certain 
projects provide for re-tests to indicate 
growth in study skills. 

~ Although this book can be used apart from 
organized laboratory work, it snleabebity 
will find its greatest usefulness in how-to- 
study courses under the direction of a coun- 
selor. The arrangement of the materials af- 
fords a flexibility which makes it possible to 
create a real counseling experience. The 
projects may be tailored to suit the needs of 
each individual. Consequently, instruction 
should be lodged in the hands of persons who 
are trained to do a counseling rather than a 
traditional instructional job. The contents 
of Part Three are applicable only when so 
used for they are too scanty to stand alone. 

Effective Study is written in the academic 
tradition. It is obvious that the author 
considers such materials to be a respectable 
branch of educational «psychology and they 
are presented in a serious vein. This book 
would make a good text for the training of 
counselors who supervise how-to-study labo- 
ratories or who need such a background for 
their educational counseling activities. The 
numerous footnote references are particularly 
valuable in this connection. As a workbook 
for students, it would seem to require a 
Jeavening influence on the part of the coun- 
selor. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the use 
of this text as a traumatic agent for entering 
college freshmen; a quick perusal of its con- 
nents should discourage at least 50 per cent 
jof such a group from further consideration 
jof college attendance. A very great need is 
or similar materials appropriate to the mo- 
tivational and comprehension level of high 
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school students. It unfortunate that the 
content of this book is customarily reserved 
for college students.—Artuur H. Brayriecp, 


Dean of Student Personnel, Lone Beach City 
College, Long Beach, California. 
THE BLIND PRE-SCHOOL CHILD. Edited 


by Berthold Lowenfeld. American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, Inc., 1947. 

This book contains papers delivered at the 
first National Conference on the Blind Pre- 
School Child, March 13-15, 1947, sponsored 
by the American Foundation for the Blind. 
This conference was held in New York. 
In attendance were representatives from 18 
states and the District of Columbia and guests 
from foreign countries. 

The problems were approached from three 
viewpoints—social service, educational and 
medical aspects. With few exceptions the 
papers were written by those working with 
these children. These workers attempt to 
develop wholesome attitudes in parents, 
to provide opportunity for maximum learn- 
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ing for the children, to adapt psychological 
measurements to this group. They use 
statewide services; day nursery schools; 
regular nurseries, kindergartens, and foster 
homes; special nursery schools; kinder- 
gartens in residential schools; special train- 
ing courses for mothers of blind babies; and 
special facilities to meet individual needs. 

The basic concept in these papers which is 
frequently repeated, with variations, is that 
the blind child is first of all a child, who will 
develop normally if he is secure in a loving 
relationship with his parents who accept 
him as he ts. He will suffer all the trauma 
that comes to children if this security is 
lacking. But the blind child has in addition 
the handicap that makes him different from 
others. This feeling o‘ difference sometimes 
develops in the child feelings of inadequacy 
which may be as disturbing as feelings of 
insecurity. 

The special problems involving children 
in rural and neglected areas are stressed. 
Many communities lack the normal resources 
and specialized services are almost non-ex- 
istent. The workers in such communities 
bridge the gap according to the degree of 
their training and‘skill. They also have a 


OCCUPATIONS 


responsibility to educate those on agency 
boards, or in key political positions, to th. 
needs of both normal and handicapped ch; 
dren. 

It was interesting to note that only ong. 
fifth of the states have specific legislatiy, 
provisions for the pre-school blind child 
this in spite of the fact that educators, psy. 
chologists, pediatricians, psychiatrists, anj 
social workers agree that the formatiy, 
years are the strategic ones, and that earl; 
experiences affect adult life. One of the 
first questions that confronts those who ar 
interested in the development of a progran 
for pre-school training of the blind child \ 
the source of well-trained workers. It wa 
hoped that these conferences would help + 
solve the personnel problem. 

Every person who is working in the fiel 
of the blind will want to read this book no: 
only for the inspiration it will bring in know. 
ing that others are at work on this phase of 
the problem, but also for the specific sugges- 
tions for the work that is being done— 
Ciara Mencer, Doirector-Psychologist, Eas 
St. Louis Child Guidance Bureau, East S: 
Louts, Illinois. 
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